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THE ELEMENTS OF THE NOVEL 


By Joun GALuisHaw 


Tuis is the second article in a series on fiction writing by a leading 
critic whose successful method of teaching creative writing was 
first brought before our readers through his series of case studies 
in the short story. Mr. Gallishaw’s article for February will deal 
with the much-discussed subject of “The Literary Agent and the 


New Writer.” 


E are so accustomed to thinking of 

fiction as having only four forms of 
expression, that it will come as distinct 
shock, to many, to learn that there are 
really five forms. The four forms of ex- 
pression which occur to the average person 
are the short story, the play, the novelette, 
and the novel. The fifth form is one which 
is so apparently allied to the novel that 
‘ many people mistake it for a true novel. 
It is a form which can be most accurately 
described as a “long story,” as differen- 
tiated from the short story. The only 
fundamental difference between the two 
forms—the short story and this other 
form, the long story—is in length. In all 
other respects they are essentially and 
fundamentally composed of the same ele- 
ments. On the other hand, the difference 
between a short story and a novel is most 
decidedly not one of length; it is a differ- 
ence in the characteristic elements. 

The novelette is, also, a form which has 
no true relationship to the short story or 
to the long story, even though it might 
seem to deserve the classification of the 
long story because it is usually, in length, 


half way between the short story and the 
novel. The true novelette can be judged, 
as can all the forms, by the characteristic 
elements that compose it; and judged up- 
on this basis, it clearly falls upon the side 
of the novel. It is, in fact, » short novel. 

Thus, leaving out of consideration the 
play, the four forms of fiction which are 
intended to be read rather than delivered 
orally fall into two general and distinct 
divisions. On one side are the long novel 
and the short novel, the forms we now call 
the novel and the novelette. On the other 
side are the short story and the long story. 
The first division is made upon the basis of 
characteristic elements; and their sub- 
division is upon the basis of length. 

As soon as we begin to consider the 
classification upon the basis of the charac- 
teristic elements, we see that upon one side, 
whether long or short, appears the story; 
upon the other side, again whether long or 
short, appears the novel. If we think of 
the characteristic element in a story as 
being its narrative unity, and of the char- 
acteristic element in a novel as being its 
psychological or character unity, we can 
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say that where the emphasis in the render- 
ing of material is upon the narrative prob- 
lem, the form can be identified as a story. 
Whether it is a short story or a long story 
will depend upon the number of words. 
Equally, we can say that where the empha- 
sis in the rendering of material is upon the 
character problem, then the form can be 
identified as a novel; and again the num- 
ber of words will distinguish between the 
forms of the novelette or the true novel. 
In Tue Writer for December, 1932, in 
discussing the attributes of a play, I 
pointed out that certain material could 
easily be transferred from a novel directly 
to the stage, but that certain other ma- 
terial was more naturally fitted for expres- 
sion to the medium of the novel. This ma- 
terial which was essentially suitable to 
the novel and unsuitable to the stage was 
that which showed a preponderance of em- 
phasis upon the psychological aspects of 
character as opposed to the visual impres- 
sion of character, which is the very life and 
A play 


breath of the stage presentation. 
may be either a long story transferred to 
the stage, or one of the forms of the novel 


transferred to the stage. The play- 
wrights, or at least the critics, have coined 
a nomenclature which differentiates fairly 
distinctly between the two, calling the first 
—where the emphasis is upon the narra- 
tive side—a melodrama, and the second— 
where the emphasis is upon the problems of 
behavior or psychology—a drama. 

This difference—between melodrama and 
true drama—does not really consist, as 
might appear at first glance, in the quality 
of the dramatic opposition which the chief 
actor is called upon to resist. It is true 
that, in what is commonly recognized as 
melodrama, this violent and sinister and 
often ludicrous quality of the opposition 
is what is most apparent. Yet, a closer 
examination will disclose that the narra- 
tive program of the central actor or pro- 
tagonist calls for mere tenacity, and this 
violent and sinister quality is employed to 
make more manifest that tenacity. 
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In pure melodrama, character, in the 
true sense, does not exist. Instead, there 
are abstract characteristics, such as chas- 
tity in a woman, and courage in a man, or 
at best a combination of allied character- 
istics, chastity, forbearance, mercy, ten- 
derness in the woman, and courage, cool- 
ness, resourcefulness in the man. Some 
program of performance, some exploit, 
some enterprise in which these qualities 
must be displayed, gives a narrative- or 
program-unification to the presentation. 
And the interest so far as the actor is con- 
cerned lies, for the audience, in observing 
the tenacity with which he or she resists 
assaults upon that program. The detec- 
tive play is an outstanding example of this 
genre. The detective has to unravel the 
mystery; and the chief interest lies in his 
ability to adhere to his program, while 
what characteris’ics he displays are those 
needed for the successful adherence to that 
program. 

With the psychological play, all is differ- 
ent. Yet it is almost always material that, 
if transferred to the printed page, would 
be a novelette rather than a novel. Two 
plays of this type occur to me at once: 
A Bill of Divorcement, and Old English. In 
both the final decisive action is a considered 
one, individual to the actor. In other 
words, the character determines the pro- 
gram, instead of the program warping the 
character. 


We may say that the play deals with 
either a warped character or an incomplete 
character. In the first instance, we have 
melodrama ; in the second, we have the true 
drama. In the first instance, the warping 
is brought about by the necessity for con- 
sidering as essential for presentation, only 
those characteristics which will be of value 
in bringing about the success of a pro- 
gram. In the second instance, the incom- 
pleteness of the character portrayal is 
because the character is shown only as it 
is brought out by a big moment or crisis 
in the life of the actor; and the smaller and 
more numerous unimportant moments are 
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disregarded. In the first instance, the 
warping of character to fit a pattern of 
behavior necessary to the continuity of a 
program may go so far as to disregard 
psychological rightness. In the second in- 
stance, though showing only one facet of 
a character, the acts are psychologically 
right. 

We can see, therefore, that the elements 
of the story, the novelette, and the nove! 
can be definitely distinguished. The story, 
whether intended to be read or to be per- 
ceived as a presentation upon a stage, may 
be psychologically open to challenge. The 
novelette, whether intended to be read or to 
be perceived as a presentation upon a stage, 
must be psychologically sound, and not 
open to challenge upon that score. The 
novel, however, goes even further than the 
novelette, and in addition to being psycho- 
logically sound, is complete. It does not, 
as does the novelette, disregard the mo- 
ments which may be called the unimportant 
and small moments in life. 


This does not mean that the novel is con- 
cerned only with the trivial and common- 
place; it means, merely, that its concern 
with these trivialities is the element which 
distinguishes it and places it apart from all 
the other forms. Where the other forms 
have intensity as a distinguishing feature, 
the distinguishing feature of the novel is 
range. 


This capacity for ranging manifests it- 
self most obviously in the astonishing num- 
ber of changes of background of which the 
novel is capable as compared with the other 
forms, especially as compared with the 
stage. Yet this is not an unmixed advan- 
tage from the point of view of the writer, 
since there is placed upon him a greater 
necessity for conveying an impression of 
reality than is placed upon the playwright, 
who merely indicates the effect he wishes 
his backgrounds to produce, and then 
turns over the accomplishing of that effect 
to the director, the scenic designer, and the 
property man. The novelist must do this 
with his own unaided skill. This range, 
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which is a prime element of the novel, does 
not confine itself to backgrounds; it goes 
further. The novelist, in the same way 
that he may include many more back- 
grounds than his play-writing rival, may 
also include a much larger cast of actors. 
Yet it is the kind of character and not the 
number of characters which marks the 
novel as distinct from the other forms. 
Even though it does not always succeed, 
the novel essays to present a picture of at 
least one actor whose actions are not only 
psychologically right but also sufficiently 
numerous and varied to give a complete as 
well as a psychologically accurate impres- 
sion of his character. 

The novel, having elements all its own, 
employs as well those elements common to 
the other forms, and borrows as well the 
technique of those forms and superimposes 
it upon the technique which is properly 
that of the novelist. That technique is 
the technique of the historian. Indeed, the 
novel is primarily a chronicle, but has 
broken the monotony of the chronicle 
method of presentation by adding to it 
and interposing the analysis of thoughts 
and feelings employed by the biographer, 
and the oral form of the dramatist; and 
not being satisfied with this, usurps to its 
own uses the technique of the pictorial 
artist, creating with the written word an 
impression comparable to the impression 
conveyed by a portrait or a landscape. 

All impression is achieved through ap- 
peals to the senses ; and in the written word 
the highest development of this technique 
is seen in poetry. Yet it carries over into 
beautiful and moving prose. So it can be 
seen that the elements of the novel are bor- 
rowed from all the other forms and merged 
and welded to forma novel. The true novel 
takes from all sources, enlisting all the arts 
in its service. Music is the only art that 
seems to escape; yet even music does not 
entirely evade the levy; there are examples 
of prose so liquid and rhythmic as to have 
the effect of music ; though it is seldom that 
this plasticity is sustained for long. Yet 
since it is capable of laying this toll upon 
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the other arts, the degree of skill in pres- 
entation which is demanded of a novelist 
is infinitely greater than that demanded 
of, say, a short-story writer. The range 
of his psychological insight must be 
greater, as well as being more accurate and 
sound. 

The chief distinction between the novel 
and the other forms is that the novel pre- 
sents a variety of choice in behavior; 
whereas in the form of the short story, be- 
havior is limited to a single alternative: 
adherence to a narrative program or 
abandonment of that program. In the 
drama, this same limitation of choice 
exists. Two paths are clear; one is chosen. 
But, in the novel, while this is usually true 
of major crises in the chronicle of a char- 
acter’s behavior, it is not true in the minor 
crises; the actor is torn hither and yon. 
Where the short-story writer and the dram- 
atist are concerned with elimination of all 
behavior that does not have a definite and 
easily comprehended bearing upon the 
problem, the novelist sees that there are 
many remote causes in character that can 
be made essily comprehended only by the 
most precise and skilful analysis. The 
story writer and the dramatist are in 
search of that which can be easily compre- 
hended ; the novelist is in search of that 
which requires elucidation by a writer with 
keen insight. Life is complex and requires 
analysis and refinement before it can be 
understood. 

Analysis is one of the elements of the 
short story; but it is a limited and regi- 
mented analysis, being occupied with the 
emotional conflicts between impulse and 
the restraint of an artificial purpose or 
program, having only temporary domi- 
nance over the actions of the actor. The 
writer of a noveiette, while limited, is not so 
regimented in his analysis of this clash be- 
tween impulse and restraint, because he has 
greater freedom psychologically. The re- 
straining influence is not an artificially 
conceived one; it has the appearance of 
actuality. 

The novelist alone is compelled to go 
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deeper than either of his fellow craftsmen ; 
and beneath the trivial, day-by-day occur- 
rences, he must have the insight and the 
penetration to see that there is at work an 
interplay of impulse and restraint none 
the less real and intense because so hidden. 

It is characteristic of the true novelist 
that he comprehends that it is not with ar- 
tificially contrived restraints that he will 
busy himself, artificially contrived by him, 
that is, out of whole cloth. He under- 
stands that the restraints against which 
the actor is straining are the restraints of 
convention, and that his proper business is 
to present a chronicle of behavior which 
will show the natural man in conflict, often 
unconsciously, against the restraints im- 
posed by the conventions of the world in 
which he finds himself. 

The modern novelist is better equipped 
than any of his predecessors have been; 
because, whereas these depended upon their 
intuitions, the present-day practitioner 
has a scientific method of checking his con- 
clusions. The science of psychology is 
growing more and more accurate in its 
methods. 

Appraising his material, then, what may 
the modern novelist say are its elements? 
From the historian he has borrowed the 
technique of presenting facts; from the 
artist he has borrowed the technique of 
presenting minute descriptions; from the 
biographer he has borrowed the technique 
of indicating character through behavior 
at crises; from the dramatist he has bor- 
rowed the oral form of dialogue; from the 
story teller he has learned to unify his 
chronicle and his analyses by a narrative 
unity; and from life itself he has learned 
that dramatic value comes from opposition 
and threatened frustration. And now, 
added to all these old sources of borrow- 
ing is the great storehouse of psychological 
research. In short, the elements of the 
novel are the universal elements of life, ar- 
ranged, refined, and interpreted. And the 
novelist, more than any other creative 
writer may well say: “I take all knowledge 
to be my province.” 
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THE SKETCH VERSUS THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 


By TrentTweELt Mason Wuire 


N the September, 1932, number of Tue 

Waiter, I outlined in an article called 
“The Ten Points of the Short-Short 
Story” the elements which I consider to be 
most important in the make-up of the very 
brief yarn. The outline followed rather 
loosely a plan of comparison and contrast 
wherein the short-short tale and its longer 
relative, the conventional short story, were 
studied for essential similarities and differ- 
ences. Much in the same way the present 
article will attempt to analyze the sketch— 
that most familiar yet least understood of 
our fiction and near-fiction forms—to de- 
termine how it is related, if at all, to the 
short-short story and other types of brief 
prose. This analysis may help to establish 
a method of classifying short prose, and 
thus dispel the existing confusion in the 
minds of many writers and readers regard- 
ing the terms sketch, short-short story, 
and essay. 

The definitions of the short-short yarn 
and essay are not difficult. To define, satis- 
factorily, the sketch is our first real prob- 
lem. Before turning to dictionary defini- 
tions let us find out what various explana- 
tions of the term have been given by 
authorities on the art of writing. 

On one of the bookshelves here in my 
study stand some forty different volumes 
devoted to the mechanics, esthetics, and 
poetics of literature. I see such titles as 
Imaginative Writing, Writing the Short 
Story, Prose Models, The Craft of Writ- 
ing, How to Describe and Narrate Visually, 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Story, 
The Making of English Literature, Crea- 
tive Prose Writing, and so on. Any one of 
these excellent books should contain the 


definition for which we are seeking. We go 
through each volume carefully. Brander 
Matthews says nothing about the sketch. 
Edith Mirrielees only alludes to it. Blanche 
Colton Williams gestures vaguely toward 
it. So it is with the rest—Polti, Beach, 
O’Brien, Bildersee, Whitcomb, Marks, 
Jefferson and Peckham, Robinson, Sher- 
man, French, Beck and Graves, Crawshaw 

What is the sketch? I cannot be- 
lieve that which the omission of any spe- 
cific mention of the sketch suggests: that it 
is either beyond definition or is unimpor- 
tant. Surely, a prose form which harks 
back almost to the days in the fifth century 
when the scops sang their epics deserves 
more than a casual reference. 

Suppose we try the dictionaries. Web- 
ster describes the sketch as “a _ brief, 
simply constructed literary composition, 
as the short story.” No help here. Win- 
ston calls it “a short, simple piece of litera- 
ture.” Oxford and Century offer no more 
light. Apparently, we must create our 
own definition. How can this be done most 
swiftly and practically? Let us examine 
three prose selections. Two of these—the 
essay and the short-short story—we know. 
We can define these and we recognize them 
easily when we see them. The third selec- 
tion will be that which has been called, by 
many, the sketch. Curiously enough, other 
persons have labeled this a short-short tale, 
while still others have even called it a char- 
acter essay. Perhaps, we may be able to 
discover the proper composition and classi- 
fication of this piece if we can determine 
fairly accurately the limitations of our first 
two prose selections. 

The Baconian definition of the essay is 
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almost too well known to need quoting, but 
against the possibility that the reader may 
have forgotten it, here it is : “To write just 
treatises requireth leisure in the writer and 
leisure in the reader . .. which is the 
cause that hath made me choose to write 
certain brief notes, set down rather signifi- 
cantly than curiously, which I have called 
essays.” The essay, then, has as its goal 
neither completeness nor particular system, 
but rather an opinion. Style is necessary 
in the essay perhaps more than in any 
other type of prose. It gives to the writ- 
ing that peculiar charm known only to the 
essay, and it sometimes subordinates even 
the thought in its appeal. 

Take, for example, Oliver Goldsmith’s 
essay, “The Man in Black,” from his series 
called The Citizen of the World. In this 
prose piece Goldsmith describes the adven- 
tures of a friend of his during a brief walk. 
We learn that this friend is “the only man 
I ever knew who seemed ashamed of his 
natural benevolence. He takes as much 


pains to hide his feelings, as any hypocrite 
would to conceal his indifference; but on 
every unguarded moment the mask drops 
off and reveals him to the most superficial 


observer.” Goldsmith explains how, upon 


the ramble, the friend inveighs against the 
discontent of the poor. “The poor are 
supplied with food, clothes, fire, and a bed 
to lie upon; they want no more, I desire no 
more myself. ... Were I to advise any 
man ... I would caution him... not 
to be imposed upon by their false pre- 
tences.” 

At this moment the pair encounter a 
whining beggar who spins a yarn about his 
dying wife and five starving children. The 
Man in Black hoping himself unperceived 
gives the mendicant a piece of silver, then, 
moving on, expatiates to his companion on 
the way he would deal with such imposters. 
Meeting presently a sailor with a wooden 
leg, the Man in Black accosts him angrily 
and leaves off by giving him seme moncy 
for a bundle of matches. After enplaialnn 
elaborately why he needs the matches, the 
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Man in Black shortly encounters a miser- 
able street singer, who with her ragged 
baby is attempting to wheedle a few cop- 
pers from passers-by. Completely disarmed 
by this pitiful sight, the Man in Black 
searches his pockets for more money. 
When he finds that he has given away all 
of it, he presses the bundle of matches into 
her hands and strides off, happy. 

There is no story here, of course. Yet, 
given one or two touches plus an anti- 
climactic conclusion, it would be on its way 
to becoming a short-short story. We have 
characters aplenty. We have the charac- 
ters ready for a plot. Certain incidents 
are here waiting to be woven into the plot. 
The setting is sufficient. Little more is 
needed. Yet enough is lacking so that the 
effect of this prose selection is merely to 
interest us in a person who is more of a type 
than a personality; whose character is 
neither strengthened nor weakened by his 
contacts with other persons and things; 
who has accomplished nothing more at the 
conclusion of the piece than he had at the 
start. In other words, nothing of narra- 
tive significance has occurred. 

Against the essay let us place a short- 
short story. O. Henry’s “Gift of the Magi” 
will do. You probably recall the tale. 
Just before Christmas a husband and wife 
wish to give each other presents, but 
neither has any money. While the husband 
is away temporarily, the wife cuts off her 
very long, very beautiful hair, and sells it 
for enough money to buy her man a silver 
chain for his watch. When he returns, he 
gives her the present he has bought—a set 
of combs. Then, she discovers that he has 
sold his watch to get these combs. 

Here clearly is a “plot.” The characters 
have a specific and immediate goal to 
achieve. The writer makes the reader 
feel with the characters that the goal is 
extremely desirable. The problem of reach- 
ing the goal is solved by the actors, but 
with such an ironic surprise that the prize 
is not worth having. An essayist might 
weil have used the materials of this tale as 
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a peg upon which to hang a gentle com- 
mentary or a bit of reflective philosophy. 
The story-writer made dynamic what might 
otherwise have been static. The essayist 
sees life, the story writer lives it. 

For the sketch, I have selected a prose 
piece which I think is one of the very best 
examples I know—a bit which has the 
qualities of both the essay and the short- 
short story. It is called “Milking Time” 
and was written by Liam O’Flaherty. At 
early evening a husband and wife, both 
peasants, have come to the top of a grassy 
knoll near their cottage to milk their cow. 
It is Sunday, and they have been married 
only four days. The man lies in the grass 
and watches his wife do the milking. They 
talk commonplaces which, in the mystery 
of their new relationship, assume to them a 
strange and sweetly magic importance. 
“They became silent as she finished the 
milking. ... It was like a ceremony. 

Both their minds were awed at the 
new strange knowledge . . . something 
that belonged to them both . . . with a 
dim realization of the great struggle that 
was to come, struggling with the earth and 
with the sea for food.” 

The milking over, the pair feed the little 
wobbly calf and hand in hand walk home 
inarticulate, happy, in the twilight. 
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So far as our ordinary definitions of the 
short story or short-short story are con- 
cerned, this prose piece does not fit. Nor 
does it coincide satisfactorily with the 
spirit of the essay. In a queer shadowland 
this bit of fiction lies. It has characters; 


it has the faint murmurings of a plot; it 
satisfies the reader in its charm of style 
and perfection of setting; it reflects and 
induces a mood; it tells us everything— 
and nothing. This is clearly a sketch. 


How, then, may we define it? It em- 
braces many of the qualities of both the 
essay and the short-short story with the 
emphasis upon the latter. Yet it possesses 
characteristics very certainly its own in a 
leisurely gait, a stressing of atmosphere, 
an implication rather than statement of 
significance, and an amorphous but limited 
structure. 


In a word, the sketch is a kind of softly- 
limned short-short story minus the bald 
announcement of problem and solution, 
minus the short-short tale’s nervous speed 
and trick ending, plus the mellow and re- 
flective mood of the essay. Whether its 
interest be in setting, atmosphere, or char- 
acterization, the sketch makes no attempt 
to prove anything. It leaves the matter 
of interpretation entirely to the reader. 


Mr. White prepared this article especially as a preface to our new list of mar- 
kets for the short-short story, which appears on page 21. 

















ING Lardner, who is recognized by 
both hoi polloi and intelligentsia as 
one of our best writers of short fiction, was 
wrestling with a problem when we called 
upon him. A story which should have been 
sent off the day before was still unwritten. 
Worse than that, he did not know what it 
was to be about. 

We offered to leave him to his cogita- 
tions, but upon assurance that our pres- 
ence did not interfere with the process, we 
remained and asked him questions. 

“How do you get your ideas?” was in- 
dicated as question number one. 

“TI sit here and look out the window.” 

“Don’t you ever keep notes of ideas?” 
we persisted. 

“T wish I could get into the habit of mak- 
ing a note when I think of something 
good,” he growled at himself whimsically. 
“The trouble is that I am always getting 
ideas at the wrong time. Now when I stay 
awake nights and can’t get to sleep, some- 
times I think of enough ideas to last me a 
year. What I ought to do is get up and 
write them all down. Why don’t I do it? 
Sometimes I’m in a taxi and think of some- 
thing, and usually I have no pencil. Or I 
may be teeing up my ball. You can’t stick 
at the business of being a writer all the 
time, you know.” 

In fact, there is nothing pat and orderly 
about Mr. Lardner’s method of being a 
writer. As an example for a class in short 
story writing whose training has taught 
them to believe that writing can be learned 
by an adherence to set rules, he would be 


RING LARDNER 
WRITES A STORY 


By Dana TivERTON 


an utter failure. But here is a successful 
writer, and this is how he works. 

The truth is that Ring Lardner, being 
an easy-going, human individual, could 
never bring himself to keep notebooks filled 
with suggestions. Even the back of an 
envelope is just the back of an envelope 
to him—nothing more. Lardner has the 
old newspaper habit of writing everything 
he knows, and then being blissfully and 
carelessly ignorant until he has another 
story to write. His principal working tool 
is a good set of human sympathies; his 
theme is human nature; his reference 
library a few million people; his filing sys- 
tem his capacious head. 

This business of sitting still and looking 
out the window—any window—is often 
very profitable for him. This is because 
of his method—for he really has one—and 
the type of story he writes. 

Let us illustrate. Once, gazing out the 
window, he saw a traffic cop—a towering, 
jovial fellow. The sight of the man started 
a chain of reminiscences about good- 
natured traffic cops who had repartee to 
meet any problem of men and motor vehi- 
cles. With a half-formulated idea in his 
head, Lardner went out and asked the 
officer what his hours were. After learning 
that the man was on duty from eight to 
four one week and from four to twelve the 
next, he went home and began to write. 
He didn’t know what the story was going 
to be. He simply started to write about 
a good-natured traffic cop and a girl in 
a blue Cadillac who had a remarkable 
smile. He didn’t try very hard to direct 
his characters. He never does. He al- 
lowed the cop and the girl to go right 
ahead with their lives, with the result that 
hearts were cruelly wrenched, including 
the heart of the writer, who somehow had 
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to write it that way. The story, “There 
Are Smiles,” can be found in the collection, 
Round Up. 

“J don’t worry much about plots,” said 
Lardner. “I just start writing about 
somebody I think I know something about. 
I try to get him down cold. The other 
characters seem to walk into the story 
naturally enough. I seldom write a story 
of more than five thousand words—my 
mind seems to be geared to that length. I 
write three thousand words about nothing; 
that is a terrible struggle. Then I come 
to, and say to myself, ‘I must get a punch 
in this.’ I stop and figure out the punch, 
and then sail through to the finish. 

“T keep pretty close to the deadline, and 
sometimes I have to write a story when it’s 
the last thing on earth I feel like doing. 
Once when a story was due, I had to go to 
the funeral of a friend in Indiana. I had 
to write it, so I took a drawing room on 
the train and brought my portable type- 
writer. The train left at five-thirty and I 
started to work. As usual, I had no defi- 
nite idea at first what it was going to be 
about. The train went by a golf course 
and several big estates. An idea came to 
me about a very wealthy man who had a 
big country estate. He was crazy about 
golf, but played a poor game, and was 
sensitive about his scores. He had a 
private course on his estate, and got so 
he would play only there, with his chauffeur 
for caddy. The chauffeur kept score, and 
by juggling the figures he could manipu- 
late his employer any way he wanted to, 
and became the only human being who had 
any influence over him. From that point 
on it was easy to have members of the man’s 
family appeal to the chauffeur when they 
wanted favors. Then, for the kick, there 
was the romance of the man’s daughter, 
with the chauffeur playing the part of 
Cupid, and winning favor for the unwel- 
come suitor by means of golf. I had the 
story finished when we came into Buffalo. 
I called it ‘Mr. Frisbie.’ ” 

It may seem a bit paradoxical that 
while the technique of the Lardner story 
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has inspired many writers to imitation, he 
will tell you that he knows little or nothing 
about it. While he recognizes that mys- 
terious thing in the work of others, he sel- 
dom consciously attempts any definite 
structure or manner of writing. He just 
writes. The answer, of course, is that his 
technique is natural. He is a Dempsey of 
writers rather than a Tunney. He is not 
a “made” fiction writer. 

All this may have something to do with 
the fact that he has two distinct audiences 
—the sporting crowd who have long fol- 
lowed his stories of ivory-headed baseball 
players and fighters and who laugh at his 
innocent-faced grotesqueries, and the pack 
of intelligentsia who, of late years, have 
come to see that behind this man’s foolish- 
ments there is poignant feeling and a sense 
of realistic art. The same crowd “dis- 
covered” Charles Chaplin long after the 
“great unwashed” had placed the stamp of 
approval on his shuffle and his pies. 

“My first stories,” said Lardner, “were 
hardly stories at all. They were written in 
the form of letters from ball players who 
were in training camp or on the road. 
Some sort of plot developed out of them, I 
suppose, but they started from an attempt 
to put down on paper ball players as I have 
known them in my work as a sporting 
writer, with their actual talk as closely as 
I could copy it, their outlook on life, their 
ambitions and recreations. 

“The first time I tried to write in the 
short-story manner was in ‘Champion,’ the 
story of a hard-boiled, vicious prize- 
fighter who had never done a decent thing 
in his life, yet was ‘sold’ to the country 
through the press as a model of all the 
virtues. It was the first story I ever wrote 
in the third person, and I worked harder 
over it than I ever have since. 

“It is much easier to place yourself in 
the shoes of your central character and 
use the capital ‘i,’ vut it is wrong. I think 
all stories should be written in the third 
person. Hemingway had the right idea 
in ‘Fifty Grand,’ but in my opinion he 
should have done it in the third person.” 
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THE FREE-LANCE WRITER’S “MORGUE” 


By Cuarves A. Wricut 


Instructor in Journali sm, Temple University 


TALE is told of the amazement of a 
visitor who spent a few minutes in 
a newspaper library or morgue. 

A reporter entered to inquire what kind 
of tobacco is smoked by former President 
Coolidge. Another reporter wanted to 
know the name of a young lady with whom 
the Prince of Wales danced at a certain 
affair in this country. The librarian re- 
ferred to an index, and within a few min- 
utes had made available both of these 
rather obscure bits of information. 

What a wonderful thing it would be if 
every free-lance writer had available at 
immediate call such a mine of help! How 
often he would avoid long annoying delays. 
How often he would be spared the em- 
barrassment of having some one discover 
glaring errors of fact in his stories or 
articles. How often he would be able to 
make his work much more convincing, and, 
because of that, easier to sell. 

Of course, a clipping collection of the 
size of the newspaper morgue is out of the 
question for an individual writer. He 
would not wish to provide the space and 
the filing cabinets for it, nor would he 
wish to pay the salaries of the number of 
persons required to keep it up to its maxi- 
mum efficiency. But with a little expendi- 
ture of time and money he can lay the 
foundations of a collection which will an- 
swer his individual needs even better than 
would the larger newspaper collection, and 
he will find that day by day it increases in 
usefulness. 

The suggestion that a free-lance writer 
keep a morgue has been made so often, but 
detailed advice on how to keep it given so 
rarely, that I have wondered how many of 
those who offer the suggestion have tried 
it. The collection which I now have at 
home, for use in free-lance work and in 
teaching, is the result of about ten years’ 
effort. During the time I have been build- 


ing it, I have also built two other collec- 
tions, one as radio editor of a daily news- 
paper and the other as faculty editor of 
the Temple University newspaper. I have 
been able to study the methods of some of 
the leading newspaper morgues in Phila- 
delphia and other cities, and the famous 
collection of the Pulitzer School of Jour- 
nalism, numbering well over 700,000 clip- 
pings. My experience has been sufficient 
to convince me that each collection pre- 
sents different problems, depending on the 
inclinations of the person keeping it and 
on the particular uses for which it is in- 
tended. However, there are certain rules 
which will help any individual who wishes 
to build up a collection of value. 

My morgue now numbers about 300 in- 
dividual folders, properly classified. Each 
averages, I suppose, somewhere between 
20 and 40 clippings, making a total of 
somewhere between 6,000 and 12,000 clip- 
pings, many of them complete magazine 
articles. For several years it has been my 
boast to visitors that, with the aid of my 
morgue and my collection of reference 
books, I can give them some information on 
any subject which they may care to men- 
tion. I do not maintain that I can always 
answer a specific question, but my expe- 
rience has been that I can usually dig up 
enough information on any subject to give 
at least a hint as to where more complete 
information may be obtained. 

This collection, which now fills a three- 
drawer filing cabinet, with enough overflow 
to fill another such cabinet, and which is 
growing at such a rate that my home work- 
room will soon be too small, started in four 
No. 10 envelopes. 

Although I had read and heard sugges- 
tions from many persons about collecting 
clippings, it remained for the Sunday edi- 
tor of a Philadelphia newspaper to get me 
started. I had written—this was ten 
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years ago—a typical Sunday feature 
article which had good stuff in it, but which 
I realized was weak in some respects. I 
knew what it needed, but didn’t know where 
to get the information, so I submitted it 
to the editor as it was. He read it through, 
recognized the weak spots at once, pulled 
four envelopes from his desk drawer, and 
handed me a clipping or two from each. 
“Here,” he said, “work in some of this 
there, and some of this there, and some of 
this near the end.” It was just the infor- 
mation I needed. I took the clippings home, 
changed the story according to the instruc- 
tions, sold it, and have been a rabid clip- 
ping collector since. Indeed, I shouldn’t 
be surprised if I still have the editor’s half 
dozen clippings. 

The first tendency is to save almost 
everything which comes to hand. If you 
have a lot of nice new filing folders, and a 
cabinet with three or four big drawers, all 
empty, the tendency is a natural one. But if 
you keep on for several years at this rate 


the collection becomes unmanageable, and 
you may come to the stage where you have 
hundreds of clippings but can never locate 
the right ones. One clipping you can find is 
worth more than a dozen buried somewhere 


in the wrong folders. Likewise, one clip- 
ping which ypu have read entirely or in 
part before filing, is likely to be worth sev- 
eral dozen which have been cut out hap- 
hazardly and filed without reading, merely 
in order to build up a large collection. 
The radio morgue which I built up in- 
cluded such topics as aérials, announcers, 
and audions. The Temple University News 
collection, of course, is devoted to individ- 
uals and organizations connected with the 
University. The content of these collec- 
tions is dictated entirely by their specific 
uses. The content of my personal morgue 
is dictated only by my tastes and interests. 
I have discovered that it does not pay me 
to clip anything which does not interest 
me, unless I feel sure it may interest me 
at a later time. If it doesn’t interest me, 
it is unlikely that I shall be able to make it 
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interest any one else. Naturally, the in- 
terests of any one change with the passing 
years, and the classification which we, at 
first, consider most important may later 
be neglected in favor of something else. 
Thus, I find I no longer clip much about 
love and marriage and home building, 
whereas my file on journalism has grown 
from a single folder to about 150 folders 
in the six years since I started teaching 
that subject. 

While your collection is small, it is un- 
wise to worry too much about systems. 
My original four envelopes graduated to a 
collection arranged alphabetically in an 
ordinary “box file,” of letter size, such as 
may be obtained for fifty cents or less. But 
when two such boxes were filled, I found it 
necessary to evolve some sort of a plan if I 
wanted my collection to continue growing. 
The alphabetical arrangement is all right 
in the early stages. There may be a group 
of clippings on biography, and others on 
birds, books, and business. But supposing 
the classification on business becomes too 
bulky to keep together, and it becomes 
necessary to subdivide, with groupings on 
amusements, law, selling, etc. Shall these 
new groups be classified according to the 
original alphabetical scheme, or shall all 
the many groups on business be kept con- 
venient to each other? And supposing the 
classification on amusements expands and 
has to be further divided into circus, fight- 
ing, movies, sports, and theatre? What 
then? 

Subdivision is always desirable when a 
single classification becomes too bulky, in 
order to reduce the task of locating the 
particular clippings which may be re- 
quired. And my experience has been that 
the arrangement by subjects, built on a 
central scheme of a few broad classifica- 
tions, and with all classifications of a re- 
lated nature kept close to each other, re- 
gardless of alphabetical arrangement, is 
the best. Except for such subjects as 
biographies, it is as much an improvement 
over the alphabetical plan, as is the ar- 
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rangement of a standard typewriter key- 
board over one which might start at the 
top with A, B, C and continue straight 
down, regardless of which keys were most 


used. 


The large newspaper morgues have 
lately been coming to the use of envelopes 
about 4 x 6 in which to keep their clippings, 
with filing cabinets constructed accord- 
ingly. Where the collection is to be almost 
exclusively of newspaper clippings, this is 
a splendid space saver, but since the free- 
lance writer’s morgue is likely to contain 
a large percentage of articles from maga- 
zines, he will usually find the ordinary fil- 
ing folders designed for 81% x 11 letters 
more desirable. You can buy one hundred 
of these for a small sum. Pages from the 
Saturday Evening Post and other large 
periodicals will fit in with a single fold, and 
pages from magazines the size of THE 
Waiter will fit in without folding. The less 
folding the better, because it makes clip- 
pings wear out, and increases the bulk of a 
collection. 


Many magazines show the date on at 
least one side of every page, which is a 
help, because some material will prove 
worthless when you turn to it if it is not 


dated. 


Don’t start a clipping collection with 
the expectation that you will devote fifteen 
minutes a day to it, or follow any other 
regular schedule. If you make clipping a 
task, you will soon sicken of it, and prob- 
ably give up in disgust before the first year 
is out. Have a place where clippings, or 
whole magazines, if necessary, can accumu- 
late until you have the time or are in the 
mood to file them. Have a place where clip- 
pings which you have removed from the 
file for use will be undisturbed until you 
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are good and ready to return them to their 
proper folders. When I am busy, my file 
often is neglected for months. But then 
comes a time when the pressure of work is 
less, and I often turn to my filing with as 
much pleasure as I would to a good book 
or a game. Then I read through my accu- 
mulated magazines, reading and clipping, 
and soon the assembled clippings are 
marked with their subject, dated if neces- 
sary, and placed in the proper folders. 

On days when I “simply cannot think,” 
when a headache or the noise of the chil- 
dren becomes bothersome, a bit of work on 
the files may be the very tonic needed to 
get me mentally awake again. 

And the thrill when the clippings prove 
helpful! When I have the germ of an idea 
for an article or a class lecture on a sub- 
ject and turn to my folder on that subject 
and locate the very material which I need. 
Or when I dimly recall a magazine article 
read several years before, and am able to 
dig it up in an instant out of my collec- 
tion. Many of my students have been duly 
thankful for my collection when I have 
been able to loan them clippings which 
helped them in the preparation of difficult 
papers. 

A clipping collection should not be 
looked on as the only resource of the 
writer. The facts dug up by other writers 
should be used to supplement, rather than 
to substitute for, work done by the writer 
himself. Stories and articles which depend 
too much on “canned” information are apt 
to smell a bit musty, lacking that touch of 
life which the writer gets when he goes out 
and sees things for himself. But with its 
limitations properly recognized, it is one 
of the most valuable aids to the writer, and 
will well repay him for the time spent in 
keeping it up to date. 


The second will be “Classification in the 





MUNSEY ANNOUNCES A NEW POLICY 


A letter and an announcement from the Managing Editor of Argosy. 


Editor, THe Writer. 
Dear Sir: 


I think you will find the enclosed article of in- 
terest and would appreciate your printing it in 
the earliest possible issue. It both deals with a 
specific case of plagiarism, and outlines a plan 
which affects all new writers of fiction who submit 
to the Munsey market. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) DON MOORE, 
Managing Editor, Argosy. 





There is a growing amount of plagia- 
rism being attempted these days, most of 
which is caught and punished before it gets 
into print. However, a number of publica- 
tions have been swindled lately. Argosy 
was, by Frank Morgan Mercer, who sold 
us two stories (originally written by H. 
Bedford-Jones and James Francis Dwyer 
and published around 1915). 

Every writer, professional or aspiring 
newcomer, is directly and personally in- 
jured by each plagiarism. An editor has 
to fight the inclination to buy only from 
writers whom he personally knows to be 
fully reliable; he is tempted to be suspi- 
cious of an unusually good story from a 
writer whom he had not mentally cata- 
logued as that skilful. Newcomers are 
likely to suffer. 

Fortunately, most of us who sit in edi- 
torial chairs are tolerant and hopeful, 
eager to find new talent. But the readers 
and the magazines must be protected. Con- 
sequently, the Frank A. Munsey Company 
has put into effect a plan for new writers, 
by which they should be protected from the 
unfair competition of plagiarists. Writers 
who have not been selling other national 
magazines regularly, and who have never 


sold us, will be requested to send through 
the United States mails a signed statement 
guaranteeing their personal authorship of 
the story which we have accepted ; they will 
state that it is original with them and not 
a secret collaboration or purchase of the 
plot from another (a dodge which plagia- 
rists have often attempted, by way of pass- 
ing the onus of crookedness to a mythical 
stranger who surprisingly has disap- 
peared!). Furthermore, payment will not 
be made until a couple of weeks after pub- 
lication—for it is in this period that 
Nemesis overtakes the plagiarist who has 
“got by” the editorial staff. The minute 
he brazenly flaunts his wares before the 
public, they always catch a literary pirate 
red-handed. 

In this way, the plagiarist cannot get 
his hands on any money; he will have vio- 
lated the Federal statutes against using 
the mails to defraud, without having gained 
anything except to cause the magazine an- 
noyance and himself shame and a prison 
sentence. 

The beginning author will, regrettably, 
have to wait a couple of months for his 
first check from the Munsey market, in- 
stead of getting it the week of acceptance 
as professional writers do. But he will be 
assured of a more eager welcome, and of 
the freedom from competition by criminals 
who steal other men’s brains because their 
own fall short. This scheme is not a reflec- 
tion on the honesty of new writers; it is, 
instead, the only way in which we can pro- 
tect honest writers from the rivalry of 
crooks. 
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In this department members of the editorial staff will express their 
ideas on various pertinent subjects. Readers of Tue Wrirer are 
also invited to contribute brief letters (not over 400 words) dis- 
cussing articles appearing in Tur Writer or making helpful sug- 
gestions to writers. Five dollars will be paid for the best brief letter 
from a reader to be published each month. 

Ir is a pleasure to give first editorial place for the New Year to 
the following message from an author-editor who acts frequently 
in an advisory capacity to Tur Writer. 


TO THE WRITERS 
OF 1933 

There is hardly a field of interest in 
which the year 1932 has not brought a 
lessening of normal activity and enterprise, 
which calls at the beginning of the New 
Year, 1933, for a readjustment to the 
tempo of our present environment and a 
thoughtful appraisal of the future. 
Writers, whether professional or amateur, 
are keenly sensitive to their surrounding 
atmosphere. They reflect it instantly in 
their work, as they should. But because of 
the opportunity they have to reach a large 
audience, they thus become responsible in 
a measure for the creation of a public sen- 
timent. To have one’s mood reflected in a 
hundred moods is a sobering as well as an 
inspiring possibility. 

To one who sits in the watchtower of an 
editor’s office, and particularly in the 
office of the editor for writers and editors, 
like that of Tue Wairer, the reflection of 
the times shows daily in two obvious ways: 
either in a sharing of prevailing gloom, 
with a tendency to interpret it realistically, 
or in a reaction which tends to make the 
appeal of the literary output a means of 
escape from reality. A glance at current 
magazines shows both tendencies. Either, 
when well done, is a contribution to litera- 
ture, the former in most cases more than 
the latter. The stories of personal experi- 
ence in the midst of difficult circumstances, 
the clever tales of domestic and business 


misadventures, and the deep, human inter- 
pretations of moods of hope and despair 
are signs that our writers are truly inter- 
preters of their times. The gay tales, when 
not artificial or tinged with bitterness, have 
their place, likewise, in keeping the balance 
and contributing a relieving humor and 
sanity of outlook on the stream of life as it 
flows on regardless of outer conditions. 

To the writer of 1933 both these methods 
of interpretation of life in literary form 
are open. But there is a third attitude 
which we commend to our readers, the 
prophetic attitude. The mass of people 
are in confusion of mind. They are be- 
wildered by political and partisan discus- 
sion of national and world problems. They 
are hampered by business and domestic 
conditions which they know in their hearts 
are only temporary, but which they fear, 
in the presence of their own distress and 
that of their neighbors, are in danger of 
becoming permanent. 

If ever writers had a mission to be the 
purveyors of lucid thought and inspired 
interpretation, they have it today. Not 
for them or their readers the easy and un- 
convincing optimism of “success” cults, 
but a steady, clear picturing of life as a 
whole, as it is being lived in countless 
homes and schools and business offices, in 
factories and on farms, and as it will be 
lived in the new and better world which is 
slowly but surely to be built out of the 
present chaos and upturning. 
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The person who is overwhelmed by the 
pressure of daily life will not easily get 
this picture. But the writer is by profes- 
sion and habit an observer. He detaches 
himself habitually from a given situation 
in order to appraise and picture it. The 
role of interpreter is his normal réle. 

To the writers of 1933 we bring the 
challenge of the times. Write of life—yes! 
Always! That is the aim of your chosen 
vocation. But write of it deeply, not super- 
ficially ; write of it as a whole, not in parts ; 
write of it from a viewpoint of clear vision, 
not a distorted angle of depression or 
bitterness or unreality; write of it with a 
forward look, straining to catch and share 
a glimpse of that fast-approaching future 
when the building blocks that now lie in 
piles around us shall have been assembled 
for the creation of new and better con- 
ditions. Use your normal subjects. Fol- 
low your chosen form, whether it be fiction, 
juvenile or adult, informational articles, 
historical pictures, items, editorials, plays, 
or poetry. But use these familiar forms as 
avenues through which you express an 


underlying understanding of present con- 
ditions and a vision of future conditions. 
Write in this mood and you will send your 
readers out to be in their turn interpreters 
of the bewildering life about them and 
builders for the New Year, 1933. 





THE CULTURAL 
CRISIS 

A lot of New York writers and critics 
are perturbed—as who is not—about the 
condition of the country. Among them are 
Edmund Wilson, Newton Arvin, Sherwood 
Anderson, Sidney Howard, Lincoln Stef- 
fens, John Dos Passos, and Countee Cullen. 
They have banded together and are urg- 
ing writers, artists, teachers, scientists, 
and other professional workers to follow 
them. They point out that a cultural crisis 
has grown directly out of the economic 
crisis. There are Chicago’s unpaid school 
teachers, there are the actors out of work, 
and artists who are glad to sell their pic- 
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tures on the curb for the price of a meal 
or two. Department stores may buy 
Ph.D.’s at twelve dollars a week. Brain 
workers they say, should consider that 
their interests are akin to those of the 
muscle workers. The answer, they tell us, 
is Communism. 

This is not a political organ, nor a mag- 
azine devoted to economics. But whatever 
concerns the writer concerns us. It may 
or may not be fair to judge the current 
creed of the Edmund Wilsons, the Newton 
Arvins, and the Granville Hickses by con- 
ditions in the one country where it may 
now be found in force. There are, of course, 
writers, playwrights and poets working in 
Russia, but under a national censorship 
more restricting than anything American 
writers have ever had experience with. 
Eliza, the proletarian heroine, must for- 
ever be crossing the ice, pursued by the 
bloodhounds of capitalism. We take it 
that if an honest student of the human 
race, forgetting temporarily that he is 
supposed to be a propagandist, should 
write about people as they are—should for- 
get the battle of Red and White, Mr. 
Stalin would clamp on the manacles and 
ship him to Siberia. 

Writers, when they are worth their salt, 
write as they see things. And a goodly 
percentage of those that are worth their 
salt are more artist than partisan. They 
do not like, except when forced by poverty, 
to serve as press agents of a creed. Fur- 
thermore, as we make a quick mental sur- 
vey of the American writers we know, we 
see many conflicting creeds represented. 
For the writers are individualists. Many 
of them have starved to prove it. 


Let us say that the Great Red Dawn 
has broken across our shores. John Doe, 
participant of the New Freedom, sits down 
and writes a story. “Does it help the 
cause?” they ask him. And John, falter- 
ing, says, “I never thought of that!” And 
forthwith he retires to a cave, bootlegs 
pretty verses, and longs, after the manner 
of writers, for a New Era. 
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IN DEFENSE 
OF HOLLYWOOD 


Strange movement abroad in the land: 
writers coming to the defense of Holly- 
wood. It has hitherto been the custom of 
starved fictioners who rose to fame, and 
were haled to the feast of the moguls, to 
bite the hand that overfed them, that gave 
them mental jitters and plethora of the 
wallet. Now the tide has turned, and we 
would be downright mean to lay it to the 
depression. Dorothy Speare quite rea- 
sonably tells us that stories are one thing, 
and scenarios another, and that just be- 
cause you’ve baked a good cake, it doesn’t 
mean that you can repair an automobile. 
Fannie Hurst quite bluntly stated in a re- 
cent luncheon talk that “those who sell 
their product to the film industry and then 
protest against the liberties taken with 
their brain-child should either keep out of 
pictures or shut up.” “As a matter of 
fact,” continued Miss Hurst, who didn’t 











act at all mad about it, “it is much more 
economical for a picture company not to 
utilize the entire plot. They have the right 
to use the title, which they do. They may 
use as much or as little of the original 
story as they care to. Then a second film 
can be built around whatever of the plot 
there is left.”” Sort of warm up the Thanks- 
giving turkey, you know. And Charles 
Hanson Towne, who writes “About Books 
—And a Number of Things,” tells us : “The 
luckiest writers are those out in Hollywood 
who receive a weekly pay envelope . . . no 
matter how much thinner it may be than 
formerly. Half a loaf is better than 
mone. .. .” 

At this time we are reminded of Irving 
Cobb’s statement of the three duties of the 
writer. We quote them from memory: 


“First, to earn a good living for himself 
and his family ; second, to write something 
that people like to read ; third, to try, if he 
can, to add something memorable to Eng- 
lish literature.” 





Editor, the Forum: ; 

Although we frequently read excellent articles 
on the subject of writing interviews, personality 
sketches, etc., for the movie fan magazines, I have 
yet to read one which tells the beginner how to ob- 
tain his material. Yet what avails your perfected 
technique if the studio doors are closed to you? 
How are you going to get your material and the 
all-important pictures, without which you can’t 
sell your story? 

The average free-lance who knows no one “on 
the inside” usually begins the attack by a polite 
personal letter to either the star or the studio he 
hopes to contact. Incredible though it may seem— 
knowing how publicity-hungry such persons are 
supposed to be—such letters are invariably ignored ! 
Whether this is intentional or otherwise I do not 
know; but the fact remains: Neither is it of any 
use for you to camp on the studio’s doormat; such 
procedure is tedious, humiliating, and leads to 
nothing. There is only one way of reaching one’s 
objective, and that way is the simplest, the cheap- 
est, and the most certain of results. It is to use 
the telephone. I know just what every reader will 


say—that in a business office it is just as difficult 
to reach a man by telephone as it is to reach him 
in person, but while this holds true elsewhere, it is 
not the case in Hollywood. Of course you won’t 
get your star on the phone merely for the asking, 
but you will get something far more useful, and 
that is the Publicity Department. 


So, ask for 


GETTING HOLLYWOOD MATERIAL 
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them immediately without wasting a thought or a 
moment on the star you’re going to write about. 
Don’t be “ritzy” toward the person who asks you 
your business, for the studios are so vast, and 
there are so many departments, that, unless you 
state your business quite clearly to the first person 
you talk to, you are likely to be sent from one 
department to another, with considerable loss of 
time and temper. Tell them who you are and what 
you want, and you will immediately be given the 
proper department. 

In the past most studios have been so overrun by 
pseudo writers, fake publicity-men, and various 
nuisances posing as journalists, that they have re- 
cently established a new ruling in regard to such 
matters. This rule makes it impossible for any one 
to obtain interviews, photographs, or material of 
any sort unless the writer has previously sub- 
mitted his credentials to the Will Hays’ office and 
been O.K’d. This official O.K. puts the writer’s 
name on their bulletin and proves an open sesame 
to any Press Department in Hollywood. There is 
no charge, and the courtesy is extended to the 
humblest little free-lance as graciously as to the 
biggest names in the writing game. One has only 
to assure the Hays’ office of one’s sincerity. If 
possible, it is best to bring along a copy of some- 
thing in which one’s work appears—although this 
is not absolutely essential. The Hays’ office is at 
5504 Hollywood Boulevard. 


Los Angeles, Calif. Juliette Laine. 











Editor, the Forum: 

I want to pay a debt of thanks to Tue Writer 
and to Mary Carolyn Davies for the series of 
articles by her in the magazine in 1931. My thanks 
to you both because I have succeeded in writing 
my first sonnet! 

Two factors determined my effort. The first was 
the discovery that Katherine Lee Bates wrote 
original poems for her own personal Christmas 
greetings. The Hathaway Book Shop in Wellesley, 
when I was there for reunion last year, had a 
number of copies of several of these Christmas 
poems for sale, remnants of her supplies. It was 
then that I determined to try to write my own 
Christmas poems in the future. But my efforts 
last year were not satisfactory, and I just went 
on using my own photography for specially made 
greeting cards as I had done for years. 

But specially made photographic cards become 
rather expensive, and this year expense had to be 
considered far more carefully than ever before. 
So I returned to the idea of writing a Christmas 
Sonnet. A sonnet it just must be. I have wanted 
to write a sonnet for years and years. Strange how 
difficult it seemed! I took out the articles by Mary 
Carolyn Davies from iny file of THe Watres, read 
and reread them, worked away as she directed and 


INDIAN 


Editor, the Forum: 


Details of various markets in India given in 
reference books are far from complete or accurate. 


The following are given from either actual ex- 
perience or else from information supplied from 
the editor in question himself. 


Payment for a column of one thousand words on 
the literary page of the daily issue of the States- 
man, an acceptance from which requires a high 
literary standard and exceptional interest, is 
twenty rupees, or, roughly, thirty shillings. For the 
Sunday supplement, which is a much easier mar- 
ket, sixteen rupees, or about twenty-five shillings, 
is the rate per thousand. Payment for the repro- 
duction for photographs is usually five rupees, or 
seven shillings, sixpence, a photo. In both cases 
the paper takes the copyright unless express stipu- 
lation to the contrary has been made. Payment is 
made on the fifteenth of the month following publi- 
cation and not on acceptance, as stated in one book 
of reference, which erroneously gives the rate of 
payment as thirty rupees a column. 


The India Monthly Magazine is shown as paying 
by merit, in accordance with the best London peri- 
odicals, on acceptance. Payment was made on pub- 
lication, which was two or three months after sub- 
mission and was at the rate of, roughly, £2-0-0 a 
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finally had my sonnet. The printing charge is 
absurdly small. I chuckle whenever I think of the 
economy of it. But my satisfaction is immense. 
And I shall give my friends what they have learned 
to expect, something original in my Christmas 
greeting. 

Ellen Fulton. 
Scranton, Pa. 
[Editor’s Note: Readers of Tue Warrer will un- 
doubtedly be interested in reading Miss Fulton’s 
sonnet. |} 


TO MY FRIENDS 


In other years when friends lived close at hand 
They trooped, on Christmas Day, with merry song 
From house to house. Today a throng 

Of silent friendly greetings, like a band 

Of messengers march all across the shelf 

Above the open fire in the room 

When I play Christmas carols. Soon, 

Once more I'll read each one, and as, myself, 

I smile and nod a greeting in return, 

I know that you, too, reading, smile 

Upon these words of mine in all the pile 

Of cards near where your Christmas fires burn. 
They bring to you this year again, my dear, 
The words that gaily sing of Christmas cheer. 


MARKETS 


thousand in one case and at two-thirds of that rate 
in the case of a travel article. In the latter case 
a reproduction fee of five rupees, or seven shillings, 
sixpence, for each photograph was also paid. The 
address of this magazine has lately been changed 
to 3 Wellesley Place, Calcutta. 

The Indian State Railways Magazine, shown in 
the Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book, is an excel- 
lent market for really high-class literary and photo- 
graphic material. It has a liking for historical 
articles with an Indian fievor, sport, travel, as 
well as technical articles. Payment is approxi- 
mately twenty-five shillings for a page of eight 
hundred words. A flat rate for photographs of seven 
shillings, sixpence, each, is paid on acceptance. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to Central Pub- 
licity Officer, Indian State Railways Magazine, 
Central Publicity Bureau, Old Secretariat, Delhi, 
India. 

A periodical not mentioned in the Writers’ and 
Artists’ Year Book is the Bengal and Nagpur Rail- 
way Magazine, 300 Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 
Rates vary considerably; generally speaking, the 
limits are about fifteen shillings per thousand 
words and four shillings, sixpence per photograph. 
Payment is made on publication, which takes place 
on the first of each month. 


New Delhi, India. Captain C. E. Wakeham. 
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LOAVES AND FISHES 


Editor, the Forum: 

If your first drafts are always shorter than your 
finished copy you won’t be interested in what I’m 
going to say. Expansion is another matter, and— 
as far as I know—is without by-products. 

If, on the other hand, you are lavish with words 
and invariably have to condense your work before 
slipping it to the postman, you’ll know what I mean. 

I’m prodigal with words myself. I’m forever 
being faced with the necessity of removing a few 
hundred of them. I weed them out grumblingly 
(writing them was so much more pleasant!), but I 
acknowledge that weeding is a valuable exercise. 
Doubtless, the farmer doesn’t enjoy thinning corn, 
but he does it and his harvest is the better for it. 
And so when my weeding has taken out the not- 
so-good parts, I begin to thin, and the hoe comes 
down on perfectly healthy, proper seedlings that 
can be accused of nothing worse than being too 
thick and of growing in the wrong place. Or if you 
prefer to think of it as pruning, I cut out the dead 
wood, and then slip the pruning hooks over really 
nice little shoots that it has been a joy to watch 
unfold. 

Here, for instance, is a minor character who 
needs to be removed, or—at the very least—to have 
his lines taken away from him. A grinning porter, 
necessary perhaps for carrying bags, but not jus- 
tified in his wisecracking, even if his author does 
admire the way he runs on. And there’s that bit 
of view from Aleta’s bedrocin window—a perfectly 
good and convincing view, but one which should 
never have been there when Aleta was supposed 
to be wholly absorbed in making up her mind as 
to whether she should go to Reno or brave, for 


another season, the rattlesnakes and chigoes at 
Joe’s favorite camp. 

Uncle Abbott has gone in for an orgy of remin- 
iscence, which no careful author would ever have 
permitted. One needs a tight rein with these Uncle 
Abbotts, but he did tell a pretty good yarn. It 
might go over rather well another time. The 
butcher had a pretty line of philosophy; but who- 
ever told you this was any place for voicing it? 
That smell of dusty leather in the storage room 
was authentic enough, only we haven’t room for it 
now. One isn’t paid by the word for stuff that 
hasn’t been accepted, and accepiznces don’t come 
from ignoring length limits. 

And so we weed, thin, prune. Then we collect 
by basketfuls. (The metaphors, mind you, go right 
on mixing.) In twelve baskets we gather up—if 
we are thrifty—the left-over loaves and fishes with 
which to feed our future multitudes. Practically 
all of the porter, the entire view from Aleta’s 
window, Uncle Abbott’s reminiscence, the butcher’s 
philosophy, and the smell of dusty leather must 
go into the old notebook. Perhaps they’ll never 
come out again. Perhaps each may form the 
nucleus of a new story. Perhaps several may fit 
together into a story especially planned to take 
care of them, The idea is that they shouldn’t be 
wasted. Once some provision has been made for 
gathering them up, one will find that having to 
remove them from the present story is much less 
painful. I’ve had it happen that the idea from 
which a story sprang disappeared -entirely from 
the final draft. All right, I've comforted myself, 
we'll use that yet. Notebooks are cheap. 

Long Beach, Calif. Lucretia Penny. 


TRAPPING IDEAS 


Editor, the Forum: 

After studying a great many books on the tech- 
nique of writing, I began to feel my imagination 
getting frightfully cramped. Instead of thinking 
up ideas and picturing scenes, my brain seemed to 
be swamped by rules, rules, and more rules. There 
was no more soaring on the wings of fancy. I had 
become a prisoner marching to the lockstep of cor- 
rect plot lines, perfect climaxes, the proper slant 
for readers, etc. It was now increasingly difficult 
to sit down and summon live characters to do their 
stuff. 

However, at this point, I discovered a clever 
little trick which has helped me immensely. When 
my mind seems overburdened by the effort to plan 
stories in accordance with hampering rules, I just 


Editor’s Note: We cannot guarantee to print all letters received. 


will be returned unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, return 
envelope. 


don’t try. I blithely dismiss them from conscious- 
ness. Then, taking pencil and paper, I dash off a 
story to please myself. There is no thought of 
pleasing readers, editors or any one else. I don’t 
give a whoop if the yarn breaks every maxim in the 
short story manual. My strained imagination is 
let out for a grand and glorious holiday. 

When the tale is done, I read it over. Nine times 
out of ten, I’ve got a splendid idea which has come 
spontaneously. Later, I go back with it to the 
hateful rules and find that I can, with their help, 
turn it into a salable story. Perhaps others may 
benefit by this little hint. It certainly works 
wonders for me. 


Anna M. Lenehan. 
Providence, R. I. 


No letters 
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THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET 


Tue information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 


copy. 


AMERICAN Macazine—250 Park Ave., 
New York City, writes that “almost any 
outstandingly good story has a chance 
with us. What we are looking for first, 
last, and always, is really distinguished 
fiction.” Stories must be clean in subject 
matter and treatment; American charac- 
ters against an American background are 
preferred. Although there is no objection 
to a certain amount of sophistication, 
more interest is felt in those stories deal- 
ing with the lives of simple, everyday 
people—those which have a universal ap- 
peal. The letter states further, “We don’t 
insist upon stories with a happy ending, 
but we do insist upon fiction that is not 
morbid and unnecessarily depressing. We 
are always in the market for young love 
stories done with freshness and sponta- 
neity. We also buy a good many stories 
that deal with young married people and 
their problems. While we occasionally pub- 
lish stories about older people, we prefer 
to put the emphasis on youth. We like ro- 
mance and adventure, and we like plenty 
of action. We want real fiction—not inci- 
dents or character studies. Space is a 
valuable consideration. We are always 
glad when a writer can tell his story in 
from 3,500 to 6,000 words.” The maga- 
zine has no specific rate of payment, but 
pays according to the value of the ma- 


terial, on acceptance. Sumner N. Blossom, 
editor. 


Tue Arcuitrect—100 East 45th St., New 
York City, buys architectural articles, 
which should be 1,200 to 1,500 words in 


length. Payment is $8 a column, on pub- 
lication. 


Catcary Eyr-Orprener—l16 N. 4th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn., is in the market for 
jokes, cartoons, and cartoon ideas, largely 
of the one or two line, “he-she” variety 
with novelty and real humor. It is also 
looking for verse of the longer rollicking 
“he-man” variety, or of the short jingle 
limerick type. Payment is made upon pub- 
lication. Wilkie C. Mahoney, editor. 


Tue Curistian Century—440 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, IIl., is an undenomina- 
tional Journal of Religion. The editor ad- 
vises writers to study the magazine before 
submitting articles to him. Since it is so 
unlike other periodicals, the particular 
type of material required can scarcely be 
specified. ‘There are no fixed rates of pay- 
ment; remuneration is based on the value 
of the individual article. Paul Hutchinson, 
managing editor. 


Tue Datrry Woritv—608 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill., uses merchandising and 
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reduced production-cost articles of proved 
merit, on milk plants, creameries, ice 
cream, cheese, and dairy by-products man- 
ufacturies; also those about new and re- 
modeled plants which have unusual fea- 
tures. Length limit, from 500 to 2,000 
words. One or two photographs (exterior 
or interior) or specimen ads, if available, 
should be included. Exclusive rights only 
are purchased. Contributors should get, 
in writing, authority to publish articles 
from owner or manager. Payment is one 
cent a word; photos, from one to three dol- 
lars; specimen ads, one dollar—all made 
on publication. E. A. Ackerman, editor. 


Tue Dewi Pususumwe Co.—100 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, announces that here- 
after they will purchase first American 
serial rights, only with the understanding 
that they be consulted in the sale of sec- 
ond American serial rights. 


Expression—76 Heights Road, Ridge- 
wood, N. J., is a quarterly poetry maga- 
zine. The editor writes that all schools are 
welcomed, but a single poem should not run 
over thirty-two lines. No payment is made 
for material. However, various prizes are 
given throughout the year. A building is 
maintained as a poetry shrine where photo- 
graphs and paintings of poets, auto- 
graphed poems, and various other things 
pertaining to poetry have been gathered 
together. The editors of the magazine are 
Beatrix Reynolds and James Gabelle. 


Game Srorires—22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, 
O., is now called Sportrsman’s Dicest. It 
is overstocked on all kinds of material at 
present. 


Tue Hovunp anp Horn, Inc.—5 45 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, has few manuscript 
needs, since it publishes only six short 
stories during a year. However, work by 
unknown writers is used. All writing must 
be distinguished in style and thought. 
American subject matter and general lo- 
cale should be chosen by authors planning 
to submit manuscripts to this market. 
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Stories should not exceed 5,000 words. All 
articles and book reviews are solicited. 
Editor, Lincoln Kirstein. 


Hovsrnoip Guest has been merged with 
Moruer’s Home-Lirt. The address is 315 
S. Peoria St., Chicago, IIl. 


Macic Carpet Macazine—840 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, a quarterly publication 
(formerly OrtentTat Srortgs), is in the 
market fer “glamorous stories of far 
places.” T'ales of romance, mystery, and 
adventure, from all parts of the globe, are 
used. Locale and local color must be con- 
vincing. No humdrum plots will be con- 
sidered. It is not interested in super- 
natural stories or in serials. Length limit, 
16,000 words. Pays one cent a word, on 
publication. Editor, Farnsworth Wright. 


Tue Piarcorr—/1245 So. State St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., is not in the market for any ma- 
terial at the present time. 


Universat Mover ArrpLtane News—Jay 
Publishing Corporation, 125 West 45th 
St., New York City, “is always ready to 
consider articles of from 1,500 to 3,000 
words of a technical or historical nature, 
along aviation lines, written in an easy-to- 
understand style, not too technically 
couched to be above the heads of our read- 
ers, whose average age is from twelve to 
twenty-one years.” Rates are one cent a 
word for articles, four dollars per page of 
plans, and from one to three dollars for 
photographs. Payment is made on pub- 
lication. 


Discontinued 
Far West Romances, 79 Seventh Ave., 
New York City. 


Fiction Howse, Inc., 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York City, suspended publication of 
all its magazines with the December issues. 
These magazines are: Acrs, AcTIoN 
Nove.s, Action Srorises, Frontier 
Srorires, Lariat, and Wrcs. 


Japan, Overseas Travel Magazine, 551 
Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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THE WRITER’S LIST OF 100 “SHORT-SHORT” STORY 
MARKETS 


What is a “short-short” story? Exactly what the name implies—the briefer, more compact, more 
condensed form of the regular short story. Collier’s, so far as we know, first used the term, when it be- 
gan the publication of an example in each issue. Since that time, other magazines have shown increas- 
ing interest, and authors still more, for the form is a challenge to a writer’s ingenuity in construction 


and economy of expression. 


The length of the “short-short,” you will note, varies in the accompanying list, according to the in- 


terpretation of the individual editors. 


Now that regular short stories in some magazines run to seven 


or ten thousand words, four thousand seems to some editors to bring a story under the “short-short” 
category. Therefore, this length limit has determined the publications to be included in this particular 


list. 


O.K. 


report in THe Writer. 
Acc.—acceptance; pub.—publication; lc—rate per word. 


*Adventure, 161 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. (2-M) Edi- 
tor, A. A. Proctor. Rarely uses the typical 
“short-short.” Occasionally finds one of sufficient 
merit to keep. No standard rate of payment. 

*All Detective Magazine, 100 Fifth Avenue, N. 
Y. C. (M) Editor, C. W. Mowre. Limit, 1,500 
words. Action detectives. lc and up. Acc. 

*All-Story Magazine, 280 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
(2-M) Managing Editor, Amita Fairgrieve. 
4,000 words. Love stories of emotional type, told 
from heroine’s viewpoint. 1c and up. Acc. 

*All Western Magazine, 100 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
C. (M) Editor, C. W. Mowre. Limit, 1,500 words. 
Authentic Westerns. lc and up. Acc. 

*American, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. C. (M) Editor, 
Sumner N. Blossom. 3,500 words. Stories must 
be clean in subject matter and treatment, have 
a universal appeal. American characters against 
an American background are preferred. Wants 
real fiction, not incidents or character studies. 
Payment according to value of material. Acc. 

American Cookery, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass. (M) Editor, Janet McKenzie Hill. 1,500 
to 2,500 words. Romantic fiction. $4 to $10 per 
page. Acc. 

American Hebrew and Jewish Tribune, 71 W. 
47th St.. N. Y. C. (W) Editor, Louis Ritten- 
berg. 750 to 1,000 words. Dramatic and humor- 
ous. Jewish life and character in American en- 
vironment. Few stories with foreign settings; 
taboos dialect sketches of older Ghetto genera- 
me ¥%c a word and up. 15th of mo. following 
pub. 

American Mercury, 730 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, H. L. Mencken. Occasionally buys short- 
shorts. Aim is to present the entire American 
: Taboos pretense and sham. Good rates. 

cc. 

*American News Features, Inc., 1650 Broadway. 
N. Y. C. Editor, Chester L. Weil. Up to 2,000 
words. All forms, including humorous stories. 
Taboos crime and risqué material. Market 
governs rate paid. Acc. 

*Argosy, 280 Broadway, N. Y.C. (W) Managing 
Editor, Don Moore. 1,000 words and up. First- 
class fiction; all themes: adventure, mystery, 
crime, the seven seas, tropics, city, rural, 


An asterisk preceding the name of a magazine indicates that the information has had the editor’s 
Items not so marked indicate that the editor, when queried, made no changes from his previous 


Western, Northern, sports, historical, business, 
humor. Must have strong plot, action, and mas- 
culine appeal. Good rates. Acc. 

Asia, 468 Fourth Ave. N. Y. C. (M) Editors, 
Marietta Neff and Gertrude Emerson. 1,800 
words. Occasional short fiction, chiefly realistic 
interpretation of Oriental life. Acc., or soon 
thereafter. 

Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
(M) Editor, Ellery Sedgwick. Limited market 
for short fiction. Names do not count so much 
as quality which must meet extremely high liter- 
ary standards. 2c a word and up. Acc. 

*Ave Maria (Catholic Weekly), Notre Dame, 
Ind. (W) Editor, Eugene P. Burke, C.S.C. Up 
to 2,500 words. Fiction with a religious tone. 
$3 per page. Pub. 

*Birmingham News-Age-Herald, Birmingham, 
Ala. Editor short story department, Artemus 
Calloway. Short-short stories from amateur 
writers living in Alabama and near-by Southern 
states. Statement that the writer has never sold 
a story and that story is original must accom- 
pany manuscript. $10 per story, during month 
following pub. 

*Black Mask, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, Joseph T. Shaw. 4,000 words. Stories 
of swift movement, strong characterization, and 
appealing well-defined plots, in detective, West- 
ern, and border fields. May be some romance, 
but prefers that feminine element be used for 
characterization. Good rates. Acc. 


Blade and Ledger, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. (M) Editor, Wm. Fleming French. 1,000 
to 1,650 words. Strong “happiness” stories with 
small-town background. Taboos sex and prob- 
lem stories. l¥c and up. Acc. 


*Breezy Stories, 1071 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, Cashel Pomeroy. 2,000 words and up. 
Stories of sex-fiction type. le a word. Acc. 


*Canadian Magazine, Adelaide St., W., Toronto, 
Canada. (M) Editor, J. L. Rutledge. 3,000 
words. Modern stories of young married prob- 
lems, those with a business background, or color- 
ful love stories. Should have “dramatic interest, 
not drab, or sexy, or bloodthirsty.” 1c. Pub. 
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*Chicago News, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Fiction editor, John P. Lally. 800 words. Young 
writers’ stories wanted. Prefers romantic type. 
le. Week before pub. 

Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, Mass. (M) Editor, Carlton M. Sher- 
wood. 2,200 to 2,500 words. Wholesome mys- 
tery, adventure, or romance, to appeal to young 
people and adults. Not necessarily religious, 
but should have some worth-while point. Yec. Acc. 

Christian Family, 365 Ridge Ave., Evanston, III. 
(M) Editor, Rev. Frederick M. Lynk, S.V.D. 
1,500 to 2,000 words. $3 to $5 per thousand 
words. Acc. 

*Clues, 155 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. 
R. Heckler. 3,000 words. Fast-moving action 
yarns, with good characters. 1c and up. Pub. 

*College Humor, 1050 No. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. (M) Editor, Patricia Reilly Foster. Very 
short-short stories used as filler. Sophisticated 
well-written love stories, college stories, smart 
stories with glamorous backgrounds, realistic 
stories of youth, and first short stories. Moderate 
rates. Pub. 

College Life, 570 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, N. L. Pines. 1,000 to 3,500 words. 
Swift-moving stories of young love with strong 
dramatic situations. Sex interest should not be 
overemphasized. Yec. Acc. 

Collier’s, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
Wm. L. Chenery. 


(M) Editor, T. 


(W) Editor, 
1,200 words or less. Is par- 


ticularly anxious to find writers capable of effec- 


tive brevity. Wants gay stories of young love, 
preferably with a smart background. Prejudiced 
against the gruesome or sardonic. Best rates. 
Acc. 

Complete Detective Novel Magazine, 350 Hud- 
son St., N. Y. C. (M) Editor, H. A. Keller. 
1,000 to 3,000 words. Detective and crime plots. 
Ic. Ace. 

Cosmopolitan, 57th St. at 8th Ave., N. Y.C. (M) 
Editor, Harry Payne Burton. 1,000 to 2,000 
words. All themes. Best rates. Acc. 

*Country Gentleman, Independence Sq., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (M) Editor, Philip S. Rose. 3,000 
words. Prefers optimistic fiction dealing with 
normal people. Liberal rates. Acc. 

*Delineator, 161 Sixth Ave., N. Y.C. (M) Editor, 
Oscar Graeve. 2,000 words and up. “Our new 
motto for all contributions is briefer and 
brighter.” At present slightly overstocked, but 
will “buy at any time any story we cannot re- 
sist.” Good rates. Acc. 

*Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, N. 
Y.C. (W) Editor, Howard V. Bloomfield. 2,000 
words and up. Brisk market for stories of all 
types with crime motives. 142c and up. Acc. 

*Detective Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., 
N. Y. C. (2-M) Editor, F. E. Blackwell. Shori- 
short detective stories. Acc. 

*Dime Detective Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., N. 
Y. C. (M) Editor, Harry Steeger. 2,000 words 
and up. Mystery-horror type, with sufficient 
action to carry reader-interest. le and up. 
Shortly after acc. 

*Dime Mystery Book Magazine, 205 EF. 42nd 
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St., N. Y. C. (M) Editor, Rogers Terrill. Brief, 
punchy stories. le and up. Acc. 

*Dime Western Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., N. 
Y. C. (M) Editor, Rogers Terrill. 2,000 words 
and up. Western Stories. Slight girl interest. 
le and up. Acc. 

Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, Joseph T. Fanning. Stories of adventure 
and humor preferred to tales of love. Should 
appeal to masculine audience. No regular rate; 
satisfactory price reached through negotiation. 
Acc. 

*Epworth Highroad, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. (M) Editor, R. L. Hunt. About 2,500 
words. For ages, sixteen to twenty-four. Few 
iron-clad rules; writers may follow policies of 
the Board in “emphasizing peace rather than war 
and in showing a healthy appreciation of other 
races and nations.” Yee. Acc. 

Everyday Life, 337 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
(M) Editor, A. E. Swett. 2,000 to 2,500 words. 
Stories of love, mystery, adventure. Low rates. 
Ace. 

Family Herald and Weekly Star, 163 St. James 
St., Montreal, Canada. (W) Editor C. Gordon- 
smith. About 1,500 words. Should have Cana- 
dian or British appeal. Pub. 

*The Farmer’s Wife, 55 E. 10th St., St. Paul, 
Minn. (M) Editor, F. W. Beckman. 4,000 words. 
Purchases will be restricted for 6 mos., except 
for an occasional exceptional story with rural 
setting. Ie. Acc. 

*Fireside, Brown and Bigelow Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
(Q) Editor, John C. Frohlicher. 1,200 words. 
Stories with definite human-interest plan. Taboos 
controversial subjects, sex, and crime. $10 to 
$20 per story. Acc. 

Foreign Service, Memorial Bldg., V. F. W. Head- 
quarters, Kansas City, Mo. (M) Editor, Barney 
Yanofsky. Limit 2,500 words. War themes: 
World War, Spanish American, Nicaragua, 
Haiti. 2c. Ace. 

*The Forum, 441 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, Henry Goddard Leach. Limit, 3,000 
words, for “First Short Story Feature.” This is 
for authors who have never had a story pub- 
lished. Stories of characterization preferred. 
$100 per story. Acc. 

*Fur-Fish-Game, 174 E. Long St., Columbus, 0. 
(M) Editor, A. V. Harding. Short true stories 
of frontier days. % to Yc. Acc. 

*Gay Book Magazine, 201 N. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (M) President, Wm. H. Kofoed. 
Occasional short-short of smart, gay type. No 
special effort in this field. “Everything depends 
upon the story itself, short or long. If it’s in- 
teresting, length won’t worry us.” Fair rates. 
Acc. 

*Gayety, 1008 W. York St., Philadelphia, Pa. (M) 
Editor, Pierre Dumont. Up to 4,000 words. 
Snappy stories with surprise ending, should have 
sex appeal, but must not be suggestive. Pub. 

The Gentlewoman, 615 W. 43rd St., N. Y.C. (M) 
Editor, Marion White. Stories of interest to 
home-women in small towns. Should have action 
and good heart interest. Yc. Pub. 
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*Good Housekeeping, 57th St. at 8th Ave., N. Y. 
C. (M) Editor, W. F. Bigelow. 3,000 words 
and up. Wide range of stories. Only sex as sex 
is banned. By arrangement. Acc. 

*Grit, Williamsport, Pa. (W) Managing Editor, 
Howard R. Davis. 1,200 to 3,500 words. Stories 
must be clean and interesting; love, adventure, 
and western themes preferred. $3 to $5 per 
story. Acc. 

*Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 
(M) Editor, Lee F. Hartman. Occasionally uses 
short-shorts if they possess “literary excellence.” 
By arrangement. Acc. 

Holland’s, The Magazine of the South, Dallas, Tex. 
(M) Managing Editor, Frank P. Holland. 2,500 
words and up. Taboos sex and ultra-sophistica- 
tion. 1%c and up. Acc. 

*Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City, Mo. (M) Editor, E. A. Weishaar. 
Up to 3,500 words. Romantic and inspirational 
stories. % to Yc. Acc. 

*Home Magazine, 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (M) 
3,000 words and up. Stories of young love, do- 
mestic life, children, and animal stories. Acc. 

*Household Magazine, 8th and Jackson Sts., 
Topeka, Kan. (M) Editor, Nelson A. Crawford. 
Limit, 1,200 words. Fiction to interest women in 
small towns. Themes: romance, domestic life, 
adventure, and aviation. 2c. Acc. 

Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
(M) Editor, Winifred Willson. Short fiction 
dealing with business women and their problems. 
$10 to $35 per story. Acc. 

Iowa Farmer and Corn Belt Farmer, 422 Court 
Ave., Des Moines, Ia. (M) Editor, Paul Talbot. 
Short human-interest fiction with an inspirational 
touch. Pub. 

*Kaleidograph, 702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. 
(M) Editors, Whitney Montgomery and Vaida 
Montgomery. 1,000 words or less. Two or more 
stories to be published each month, prizes of 
$15, $10, and $5 for the three best to be paid in 
January, 1934. 

*King Features, 235 E. 45th St., N. Y. C. Fiction 
editor, Bradley Kelly. 1,200 words. Stories of 
love, romance, adventure, and characterization. 
$5 and $6 per story. Pub. 

Liberty, Lincoln Square, N. Y. C. (W) Editor, 
Wm. Maurice Flynn. Limit, 2,000 words, but the 
shorter the better. All themes: romantic, ad- 
venture, and humorous. $100 to $500 for short- 
shorts that may be printed on a single page. 

*Love Mirror, 8 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. Editor, 
Hope Hale. Limit, 2,500 words. Stories which 
are sharply emotional but not the artificial sur- 
prise-ending type. Should be based on heroine’s 
problem situation. 1 to Ic. Ace. 

Love Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 
(W) Editor, Daisy S. Bacon. 3,000 words and 
up. Romantic fiction in modern settings with 
up-to-date characters. lc up. Acc. 

*McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
(M) Editor, Otis L. Wiese. Stories which are 
alert and wholesome. Good rates. Acc. 

*MacLean’s Magazine, 143 University Ave., 
Toronto, Canada. (2-M) Editor, H. Napier 
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Moore. Short fiction if the theme, setting, and 
characterization are not obviously American. Ic. 
Acc. 

Menorah Journal, 63 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (Q) 
Editor, Henry Hurwitz. 2,000 words and up. 
Stories of Jewish interest. 1c. Pub. 

*Modern Youth, 155 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, Viola Ilma. 2,000 words and up. Stories 
on any subject; must be original, well-written, 
and significant of viewpoint of youth. 1 to 3c. 
Pub. 

*National Sportsman, 108 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston, Mass. (M) Managing Editor, E. W. 
Smith. Brief, first-person narrative accounts of 
actual hunting or fishing trips. Must be original, 
crisp, sparkling, and human. 1 to 4c. Pub. 

*The New Viewpoint, 401 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
(M) Editor, Julius R. Young. Limit, 2,500 words. 
Magazine is a medium of expression to liberal 
forces in America today, especially those of 
youth. No payment. All supplementary rights 
released to authors. 

*The New Yorker, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. (W) 
Editor, Harold W. Ross. 400 to 2,000 words. 
Good rates. Acc. 

*Opinion, 114 E. 32nd St., N. Y.C. (W) Editor, 
J. W. Wise. 1,000 to 2,000 words. Stories of 
large social interest or of Jewish nature. lec. 
Pub. 

*Our Army, 160 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (M) 
Editor, George A. Harter. 1,000-word stories 
particularly desired. Must have authentic Army 
settings, situations, phraseology, etc. Humorous 
as well as dramatic treatment acceptable. Up 
to %c. Pub. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
Mass. (M) Editor, Guy Richardson. 800 words. 
Fiction teaching humane education, protection 
of animals, and peace. Yec and up. Acc. 

*Our Missions, Society of the Divine Word, 
Techny, Ill. (M) Editor, Father Ralph, S.V.D. 
500 to 1,000 words. Fiction of Roman Catholic 
missionary (home and foreign) nature. Accord- 
ing to quality. Acc. 

Our Navy, 191 Joralemon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(2-M) Editor, Carl Gardner. About 2,000 words. 
Navy stories only. No set rate. Pub. 

*Outdoor Life, Mount Morris, Ill. (M) Editor, 
Harry McQuire. Limit, 3,000 words. Only action 
stories of hunting and fishing. Should describe 
actual experiences and be illustrated with photos. 
Average rate, Ic. 

*Paris Nights, 1008 W. York St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (M) Editor, Pierre Dumont. Up to 4,000 
words. Snappy stories, should have sex appeal 
(not suggestive), and a surprise ending. French 
background is preferred. Pub. 

Photoplay Magazine, 221 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
(M) Editor, James R. Quirk. Short fiction with 
photoplay background. Acc. 

Pictorial Review, 222 W. 39th St., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, T. Von Ziekursch. Short-short stories 
must be high-class fiction of interest to women. 
Best rates. Acc. 

*Presbyterian Advance, 150 Fourth Ave., N., 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Editor, Dr. James F. 
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Clarke. 1,200 to 2,000 words. $1 per column. 
At present is buying very little. 

*Railroad Stories, 280 Broadway, N. Y. C. (M) 
Managing Editor, Freeman H. Hubbard. 2,000 
words and up. Well-plotted, fast-action, adven- 
ture fiction. Must be based on some form of rail- 
roading; any period of railroad history and any 
locality in the world may be used. Good rates. 
Acc. 

*Real Detective Magazine, 1050 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. (M) Editor, Edwin Baird. 1,000 
words and up. Crime and detective stories. 
Thrilling plots, no taboos. Good rates. Acc. 

Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, Edwin Balmer. 1,000 to 2,000 words. 
All themes. Good rates. Acc. 

*Rexall Magazine, 43 Leon St., Boston, Mass. 
(M) Editor, Marguerite S. Wettlin. 1,200 to 
1,500 words. Should be told in the first person 
or true story style—ordinarily from a girl’s or 
woman’s point of view. Plots must be clean 
and wholesome; characters, real people. (Only 
one or two stories a month published, therefore, 
limited market.) lc. Acc. 

The Rotarian, 211 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 
(M) Editor, Emerson Gause. 1,500 to 1,800 
words. Themes of interest to Rotarians. First- 
class rates. Acc. 

*Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
(M) Managing Editor, Alfred Dashiell. 1,000 
to 3,000 words. Sc and up. Acc. 

Short-Shorts, Room 1100, 51 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
(M) Editor, Paul Anderson. 1,500 words. All 
types. $25 per story. Pub. 

*Short Stories, Doubleday, Doran and Co., Gar- 
den City, N. Y. (2-M) Editor, Harry E. Maule. 
Limit, 1,000 words. Adventure stories written 
in the first person for “Adventures All” Depart- 
ment. Must be true, must be exciting. $15 per 
story. Acc. Other adventure stories, 3,000 words 
and up. Good rates. Acc. 

Snappy Magazine, 145 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, Alexander Samalman. 2,500 words. 
Flippant, spicy, witty fiction. lc. Pub. 

*Sweetheart Stories, 100 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
(M) Editor, Lyon Mearson. 2,000-word stories 
in great demand. Good rates. Acc. 

*Tatler and American Sketch, 17 E. 42nd St., 
N. Y. C. Editor, J. C. Schemm. 1,200 to 1,500 
words. Pub. 

*Town Tidings, 319 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. (M) 
Editor, B. C. Webster. About 1,000 words. 
Short fiction, sophisticated in nature. 1c and up. 
After pub. 
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*True Confessions, 529 S. Seventh St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (M) Managing Editor, Jack 
Smalley. Limit, 1,500 words. Must be told in 
the first person. Good rates. Acc. 

True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broadway, N. 
Y. C. (M) Editor, John Shuttleworth. 2,000 
words and up. True first-person crime stories, 
told preferably by detectives, newspaper men, 
or non-professional observers. Good rates. Acc. 

True Romances, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. C. (M) 
1,000 words and up. True, confessional, first- 
person stories. Good rates. Acc. 

*Watkins Fiction Syndicate, 46-20—28th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. Editor, James T. 
Watkins. 800 to 2,000 words. Clean human- 
interest shorts and light love stories. Prefers 
metropolitan background. Stories should not be 
tragic or over dramatic. Yec and up. Acc. 

*Weird Tales, 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, Farnsworth Wright. 3,000 words 
and up. Weird, scientific, occult, mystic, super- 
natura) tales of other planets, or those dealing 
with any bizarre subject. 1c. Pub. 

West, Doubleday, Doran and Co., Garden City, 
N. Y. (2-M) Editor, Harry E. Maule. 3,000 
words and up. Vigorous, dramatic, Northern, 
border, and romantic themes. Good rates. Acc. 

*Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., N. 
Y. C. (W) Editor, F. E. Blackwell. Stories as 
short as any one wants to make them. Taboos 
sex, autos, and airplanes. Good rates. Acc. 

*Western Trails, 67 W. 44th St. N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, A. A. Wyn. From very short up to long 
stories. Western action stories with woman in- 
terest and a mystery slant. 1 to 2c. Pub. 

Wild West and Complete Novel Magazine, 350 
Hudson St., N. Y. C. (M) Editor, Joseph Cox. 
1,000 to 3,000 words. Western setting and action 
necessary. Ie. Acc. 

*Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park Ave, 
N. Y. C. (M) Editor, Gertrude B. Lane. 4,000 
words. Human-interest, love, and humorous 
themes. Good rates. Acc. 

*Woman’s World, The Magazine of the Country, 
222 W. 39th St., N. Y. C. (M) Manuscript edi- 
tor, Ruth Egdorf. (This magazine was recently 
purchased by the publishers of The Pictorial 
Review.) Short fiction, any length up to 5,000 
words. All stories should be adapted to the in- 
terests of women living in small towns. Acc. 

*Young’s Magazine, 1071 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 
(M) Editor, Cashel Pomeroy. 2,000 words and 
up. Stories of sex-fiction type. Ic. Acc. 
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PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 


KatemocrarH—702 N. Vernon St., Dal- 
las, Tex., expects to publish two or more 
short-short stories, of 1,000 words or less, 
in each issue beginning with January, 
1933. For the three best stories published 
during the year, prizes of $15, $10, and 
$5 will be paid in January, 1934. The 
third book publication contest has also 
been announced. Material must not exceed 
1,000 typewritten lines, including titles. 
This may be a single long poem or a collec- 
tion of poems. Entries must be made dur- 
ing the month of August, 1933. The win- 
ning volume will be published and sales pro- 
moted at no expense to the author. He will 
receive the customary 10 per cent. royalty. 
Florence Wilson Roper’s collection of 
poems, A Kiss for Judas, has been chosen 
as the winner of the second book publica- 
tion contest. The editors of the magazine 
acted as judges. 


Lire—60 E. 42nd St., New York City, 


offers $20 in prizes each month for the 
best questions received from readers. 
“There are no rules—no time limit—all 
you have to do is write your questions on 
a post card or sheet of paper and send 
them to Prof. G. Williams,” at the above 
address. These questions are published in 
the Queerespondence Department. 


Los ANcELEs County Drama AssociaTION 
—240 South Broadway, Los Angeles, 
Calif., is sponsoring a contest for one-act 
plays. A prize of $50 and a mounted 
bronze medal from Samuel French will be 
awarded the best one submitted. The play 
should be appropriate for community or 
little theatre production. All plays sub- 
mitted must be copyrighted. Playing time 
is limited to forty-five minutes. There will 
be a registration fee for each play of $1. 
Manuscripts must not be signed. With 
each manuscript there must be a sealed 
envelope bearing the title of the play sub- 
mitted, the pen name of the author, and 
his real name and address. The winning 


play and three to be given honorable men- 
tion will be produced under the sponsor- 
ship of the Association. Final judges are 
Miss Margaret S. Carhart of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, Mr. 
Irving Pichel, and Mr. Oliver Hinsdell. 
The contest closes March 1, 1933. 


NATIONAL Society OF THE UNITED 
Daventers or 1812—2214 Battery St., 
Little Rock, Ark., offers a prize of $100 
for the best pageant “embodying episodes 
of 1812 history during the period from 
1784 to 1815, which is known as the 1812 
period. This offer is made for the purpose 
of encouraging an interest in and knowl- 
edge of this period of history.” The award 
will be made upon the accuracy of history, 
first, and beauty of presentation, second. 
The time for presentation must not exceed 
one hour. The announcement states that 
the “Pageant is to be a spectacle, not a 
literary effort. Any spoken parts will be 
history, not declamation.” All entries are 
to be sent to the Historian National, Mrs. 
John Francis Weinmann, at the above ad- 
dress. The judges will be “historians of 
nation-wide prominence,” who have no con- 
nection with the Society. The contest 
closes March 1, 1933. 


Our New HampsuirE—Manchester, N.H., 
published in its October issue the words 
for a new State of New Hampshire song, 
written by Allen Eastman Cross. In order 
to obtain the most desirable music to which 
these words may be sung a prize of $25 
is offered by the magazine. Compositions 
must be original, never previously pub- 
lished. They should be submitted anony- 
mously with a sealed envelope containing 
the composer’s name and address. In case 
the music submitted does not seem to pos- 
sess the desired merit, the judges reserve 
the right to withhold the award. The clos- 
ing date is March 1, 1933. 


Tue AvENTINE Press called off its Herman 
Melville essay contest (announced in the 
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November issue of THE Warirer), pre- 
sumably because the entries did not quite 
justify an award. 


Stephen Vincent Benét has been awarded 
the fourteenth O, Henry Memorial Prize of 
$500 for the best story by an American 
author published in an American magazine 
during the last year. The story is “An 
End to Dreams” (Pictorial Review, Feb- 
ruary, 1932). The second prize of $250 
was given to James Gould Cozzens, for the 
story, “Farewell to Cuba” (Scribner’s, No- 
vember, 1931). The third prize, a special 
award of $100 for the best short-short 
story, went to Edwin Granberry for “A 
Trip to Czardis” (Forum). Former win- 
ners of the first award are: Irving S. Cobb, 
Dorothy Parker, Julian Street, Wilbur 
Daniel Steele, Roark Bradford, Walter 
Duranty, and Edgar Valentine Smith. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION— 
1140 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The 
Justin Winsor prize ($200) in American history, 
offered in even years; the Herbert Baxter Adame prize 
($200) in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, 
offered in odd years; and the annual George Louis 
Beer prize ($250) for the best work upon any phase 
of European international history since 1895. Contests 
close April 1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Association. 


AMERICANA—1280 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
A prize of $1,000 for the best satiric contribution, 
literary or artistic, submitted by an undergraduate of 
an American University. Contest closes March 10, 
1933. See December, 1932, WRITER. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS and LITTLE, 
BROWN & COMPANY—“<Atlantic Non-Fiction Prize 
of $5,000” for most interesting unpublished work of 
non-fiction submitted to Atlantic Monthly Press by 
March 1, 1933. For full details, address Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


AVERY HOPWOOD AND JULE HOPWOOD 

PRIZES—University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Awards of $2,500 each, given in the fields of dramatic 

writing, the essay, fiction, and poetry. Only properly 
ualified senior and graduate students are eligible. 

"ae closes April 20, 1933. See September, 1932, 
RITER. 


BOSTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY— 
Boston, Mass. Walker Prizes in Natural History of 
$60 and $50 for the best memoir written on any 
subject in the field of Botany, based on original and 
unpublished work. Closes March 1, 1933. See October, 
1932, WRITER. 


CALIFORNIA LITERATURE MEDAL AWARD 
CONTEST—Commonwealth Club of California, 345 
Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. Books should be 
entered by publisher or author, who should mail one 
or two copies of the title to this address with a letter 
stating the length of the author’s residence in Cali- 
fornia, before January 31, 1933. See December, 1932, 
WRITER. 


COLLEGE HUMOR—1050 No. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly prizes of $10, $5, $3, $2, and 21 of six 
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months’ subscription to the magazine for best “Blurbs” 
to picture in each issue. 


COLLIER’S—250 Park Ave., New York City. Pays $5 
for each interesting or unusual fact accepted for its 
Keep Up with the World column. Contributions must 
be accompanied by satisfactory proof. 


EQUAL RIGHTS ESSAY CONTEST—Alva Belmont 
House, 144 B St., N. E., Washington, D. C. Prizes of 
$500 and $200 for the best essays written by college 
girls on the proposed equal rights amendment to the 
United States Constitution. Lengths, 2,000 to 3,000 
words. Contest closes June, 1933. See December, 
1932, WRITER. 


HARPER & BROTHERS—49 East 33rd St., New 
York City. Prize Novel competition for 1932-1933. 
Award of $7,500 for best novel submitted by an Amer- 
ican citizen who has not published a novel in book 
form previous to January 1, 1921. Manuscripts must 
contain at least 30,000 words, preference to be given 
full novel length (60,000 to 100,000 words). Contest 
closes February 1, 1933. See July, 1932, Writer. 


KOIL RADIO STATION—John Crippen, National 
Radio Play Contest, Norwood Park Station, Chicago, 
lll. Four courtesy awards to be given to short radio 
plays, and other available manuscripts to be syndi- 
cated. Contest closes February 15, 1933. See December, 
1932, WRITER. 


LATHAM FOUNDATION FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF HUMANE EDUCATION—Oakland, Calif. An- 
nual award of $1,000 for best newspaper editorial, 
story, or cartoon opposing the practice of vivisection 
in the United States. Prize will be awarded during 
the Be Kind to Animals Anniversary week in April. See 
November, 1932, WRITER, 


LIBERTY—Lincoln Square, New York City. $100 to 
$500 for short-short stories which may be printed on a 
single page of the magazine. Length limit, 2,000 
words. Prizes totalling $10,000 for serials from 20,- 
000 to 100,000 words in length. Open to any one who 
has never published a book of fiction or sold a serial 
of 20,000 or more words. Offer expires March 30, 
1933. See December, 1932, WRITER. 


LINTHICUM FOUNDATION—Northwestern Univer- 
sity Law School, McKinlock Campus, 357 East Chicago 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. First prize of $1,000 and five second 
prizes of $100 each, for monographs on “Negotiable 
Instruments in Their International Relations,” written 
by a member of the bar, or a faculty of law, or a 
student in a recognized law school, or a patent agent 
in any country. Closes December 1, 1933. See October, 
1932, WRITER. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for best 
idea for motorists. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered 
annually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of wy or writing. Also three 
travelling scholarships, $1, each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 


THIS QUARTER—The Editor, 4, rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 
Poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young American 
t whose work has appeared in This Quarter. Must 
ave contributed to at least one issue of the magazine 
during previous year. Offered annually for three years. 


UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY 
—Mrs. B. W. Hoever, Chairman, Committee on Uni- 
versity Prize. Elkins, W. Va. Mrs. Simon Baruch 
University Prize of $1,000 for unpublished monograph 
or essay in field of Southern history. See December, 
1931, WRITER. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—yYale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, Conn. Contest open to 
American poets under thirty who have not previously 
published a volume of verse. Manuscripts of 48 to 64 
pages are acceptable. Competition closes May ist of 
each year; manuscripts should not be submitted before 
April 1st. See November, 1932, Writmr. 
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FLASHES FROM ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES 


Wuat Has 1932 Done For Lireratrure? By 
Lewis Mumford. The Atlantic Monthly for De- 
cember. 

“One cannot put any of the other biographies in 
the same rank as Mr. Wright’s story (viz., Auto- 
biography, by Frank Lloyd Wright), or Mr. 
Brooks’s Emerson. But one or two books fully de- 
serve notice: foremost, Mr. C. Hartley Grattan’s 
excellent study of The Three Jameses, a book that 
for the first time gives adequate appreciation to 
Henry James, Senior, and examines, with fine 
understanding, the life and accomplishment of his 
more influential sons. Miss Clara Stillman’s well- 
balanced study of Samuel Butler must not be for- 
gotten; nor yet Miss Dorothy Dudley’s Forgotten 
Frontiers, a portrait of Theodore Dreiser, a little 
overwritten and somewhat confusedly detailed, but 
gay and intelligent and often acute in its discrimi- 
nations.” 


As I Lixe It. By William Lyon Phelps. Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine for December. 

“A fine and thoughtful interpretation of Emerson 
is Emerson Today, by Bliss Perry. In a brief 
space, he has given the essence of Emerson’s philos- 
ophy, religion, and art. The quotations, from 
Emerson and from others, are admirably chosen. 
In that golden age of American literature, only five 
reputations remain undimmed: those of Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, Poe, and Whitman.” 


Wuat’s Gornc On Tu1s MontoH:—Booxs. By 
Alexander Woollcott. McCall’s Magazine for De- 
cember. 

“TI, myself, am not much given to the innocuous 
and now somewhat démodé parlor-game that used 
to ensue whenever some one ventured to name the 
‘great American novel.’ It seems to me that the 
solemn balancing of two such incomparable works 
as Huckleberry Finn and Death Comes for the 
Archbishop, for instance, is a little too much like 
fatuously debating which gives one the greater 
pleasure—the scent of mignonette or the taste of 
maple sugar. But if drawn reluctant into such a 
game, I could put up a good argument for A Fare- 
well to Arms. It is not only lovely as you pass 
through it, but, seen as you turn your head for a 
last lingering look, it lies behind you as a complete 
landscape, fresh and delightful in its coloring, 
magnificent in its sweep, deeply satisfying in its 
unforgettable design.” 


Booxs 1n Brier. The Forum for December. 

“The Second Common Reader (by Virginia 
Woolf) lives up to the high expectations which 
announcement of a new book by Mrs. Woolf al- 
ways raises. Like the first volume of this title, it 
contains not formal ‘literary criticism,’ but random 
thoughts and impressions of such authors as Donne, 
Hazlitt, Gissing, Meredith, Swift, and Hardy. In 
each of these essays she recreates the age about 
which she writes and the people who lived in it, 
dealing with them not only with the dry and life- 
less reverence usually accorded the great dead, 


but with a vividness and a conviction of their 
reality and humanity that is always delightful.” 


How to Lanp a Newsparer Jos. By Alice 
Hughes. Junior League Magazine for December. 

“We'd like to end with a gracious explanation of 
how a girl can get a newspaper job, because that 
is what we undertook to explain. We realize that 
this is strangely lacking from our piece thus far. 
There’s no sense in deceiving either you or our- 
selves. We don’t know. There is no rule. You 
have to feel a terrific desire to do it, and then 
batter down all resistance. You have to keep snoop- 
ing around until a job somehow falls to you. You 
have to know some one who knows some one who 
knows an editor. You have to have an insatiable 
curiosity which doesn’t permit you to pass a crowd 
in the street without pushing your way into the 
middle to find out what, who, why, when and 
where.” 


Letters To My Sons. By Harold Bell Wright. 
Cosmopolitan for December. 

“The word Wright, which is of Anglo-Saxon 
derivation, means ‘a workman,’ especially an artif- 
icer in wood or hard materials. This may have 
something to do with the peculiar turn of mind 
which causes me to think of myself always as a 
workman. I look upon writing as my job. My 
study, to me, is a workshop. Paper, pencils, pens, 
ink, thesaurus, dictionary—these are the tools of 
my craft. 

“It may also account for the fact that my chief 
recreational delight is my carpenter shop and forge 
where, when I am weary of building novels, I make 
things of wood or iron or copper. . . .” 


Racuet CroTrHers—PaceMAKER FOR AMERICAN 
Socran Comepy. Theatre Arts Monthly for De- 
cember. 

“When, in some future day, some scholar begins 
his research on the social history of our times, he 
may well turn to the dramas of Rachel Crothers to 
build at least one angle of his many-sided struc- 
ture. For the last quarter of a century, Miss 
Crothers has been writing successful plays, popu- 
lar hits, and her work covers the progress of that 
period, in a social sense at least, more thoroughly 
and more representatively than that of any other 
dramatist.” 


My Boox or THE MontH—anp Yours. By Emily 


Newell Blair. Good Housekeeping for December. 

“If I were ever invited to join some group to 
choose the book of a week, or a month, or a year, 
I should most certainly have an attack of stage 
fright. But if any one were to ask me to name my 
book of this month I should not hesitate a moment. 
I should simply name the book that has given me 
the most pleasure: The Sheltered Life by Ellen 
Glasgow. And no matter how many others might 
prefer another book, my choice would still be this 
tenderly satirical account of how the ignorant in- 
nocence of a simple young girl furnished the fuse 
that set off an explosion in three lives.” 
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TURNING OVER NEW LEAVES 


By Hartanp MANCHESTER 


Trrans oF Lirerature. By Burton Ras- 
coe. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1932. 


“Titans,” Mr. Rascoe may call the 
thirty masters with whom he deals in 
this huge and ambitious book, but he 
writes of them as men. Pedestals, halos, 


and the like are nowhere in evidence as he 
chats of Homer, Sophocles, Boccaccio, 
Shakespeare, Rabelais, Poe, and Anatole 
France. Though Dante is a book-end, and 
Shakespeare a high-school wall decoration, 


Mr. Rascoe has concluded that this “bard 
sublime” business has gone too far, so far 
that in losing sight of the mortal aspects of 
the writers, we lose something of what they 
wrote. He talks about them as though he 
might have had lunch yesterday with any 
one of the thirty, save perhaps a few, in- 
cluding Milton, whom he would have told 
that he had another engagement. 

Not that the author is given to irrever- 
ent wise-cracking. The book is not a piece 
of debunking. But he says that a good sub- 
title would be “An antidote to pedantry,” 
and he starts his first chapter with the 
sentence: “More nonsense has been written 
about the Greeks than about any other race 
of peoples.” 

The book is a highly personal account 
of what Burton Rascoe thinks about the 
world’s literature, and because Mr. Rascoe 
is a man of wide reading, of humor and 
humanity, and one who does not admit the 
right of earlier critics to cook his opinions 
for him, it is pleasant and profitable to 
read what he thinks. 


Writers of the past are interpreted in 
terms of today. “Frankie and Johnnie” 
helps to explain the songs of Homer; 
Abie’s Irish Rose and Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
are cited in discussing the plays of 
Sophocles ; the careers of George M. Cohan 
and Owen Davis are compared to t'ixt of 
Shakespeare. Boccaccio is linked with 
Ernest Hemingway, Lucian with Ring 
Lardner, Sappho with Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. Shelley’s adolescent romance and 
his dismissal from Oxford seem like the ex- 
periences of a contemporary collegian 
under Mr. Rascoe’s touch. 

The book is casual, pleasant, read- 
able. The author seldom becomes heated, 
even when damning those who, he believes, 
are literary stuffed shirts. One receives 
the impression that he mastered his sources, 
threw the books away, and then sat down 
at a bare desk to tell what he thought of it 
all. There are no footnotes or bibliogra- 
phies. Only specialists care for them, he 
says, and they have their own lists of books. 
Credit is given for sources in the body of 
the text. 

He does not pull his punches. For in- 
stance, he deplores the fact that “commen- 
tators . . . seek to perpetuate the fallacy 
that Dante is still worth reading,” and 
agrees with the man who said that “Italian 
literature has never been able to live it 
down.” 

Advising the reader to take aspirin and 
a bromide before he reads a frightful 
blasphemy, he states that Paradise Lost 
and Paradise Regained are “horrible 
examples of what may occur when a man 
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with a displeasing type of mind happens 
to be an expert versifying technician in 
what is loosely called the biblical style.” 
He further declares that Milton is lacking 
“in common sense, in true loftiness of feel- 
ing, in kindness and generosity . . . and 
most of all . . . in style, grand or com- 
mon.” He records that after writing these 
lines, the pages in his typewriter did not 
turn sere and crisp, he grew no horns, and 
his wife and children still spoke kindly to 
him. 

It is obvious that many matters of in- 
terest must remain untouched in a one- 
volume history of literature—that this is 
an outline book, a “story of literature,” 
and one that will strain the intellectual re- 
sources of few readers. 

As such it is refreshing and persuasive. 
One may easily differ with the author; may 
wonder, for instance, why Moliére is dis- 
missed so lightly. But perhaps the major 
criticism is that Mr. Rascoe has made of 
his immortals thirty other Rascoes, of as- 
sorted statures as men and writers. There 
seems to be an assumption that men of 
various centuries, races, tongues, and 
climes reacted to stimuli somewhat as a 
New Yorker of 1932. 


Tue Crart or Writrinec. By Percy Marks. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1932. 


Long before Mr. Marks rode into popu- 
larity on his Boston-censored novel of 
college life, The Plastic Age, he was widely 
known to undergraduates as an English 


teacher extraordinaire. He was stimulat- 
ing and provocative, and often irritating 
to the sophomore ego. He sent many stu- 
dents searching in books and in their minds 
in an endeavor to justify themselves and 
to prove him wrong. 

His former charges at Brown, Dart- 
mouth, and other institutions will recog- 
nize in this book, which springs from his 
teaching experiences, the same qualities of 


challenge and the same soundness and 
vitality. ' 


Theiler 





Warning us that there are no magic 
formulas in the book, Mr. Marks erects 
numerous signposts showing the way to 
hard work. There is danger in “construc- 
tive criticism,” he says. “‘When a teacher 
of writing does not feel free to snap the 
whip of destructive criticism, most of his 
teaching power is lost. Without it he can 
accomplish very little. It is his business to 
destroy faults; it is the student’s business 
—and privilege—to create virtues.” 

A woman writer who helped him in his 
youth once rewrote his story. That did 
no good, he says. “She helped me when 
she sneered at my clichés, ridiculed my 
sentimentality . . . stabbed my bubbles 
of oratory with her needle of contempt 

. So long as she was purely destruc- 
tive, she was a good teacher.” 


While condemning superficial imitation 
of the masters, the author advises close 
study of the styles of Lamb, Stevenson, 
Swift, Addison, Poe, Hawthorne, Mencken, 
Hemingway, and Katherine Mansfield. The 
student may imitate them—for practice— 
but “he must completely abandon his hard- 
earned cleverness and develop a style of his 
own.” 


Two important chapters in the book are 
those on words and style. An hour spent 
with the former will resharpen the “word 
sense” of many a professional. With well- 
chosen illustrations, the effect of connota- 
tive words and explicit ones are contrasted, 
and tautology is commended at the ex- 
pense of “elegant variation.” One recalls 
Arthur Machen’s statement that the first 
thing he learned about writing was not to 
be afraid of repetition. Trite phrases, 
jargon, and misused words are dealt with 
in a plea for English that is clean, spare, 
and strong. 

Punctuation, clarity, firmness, pace, 
rhythm, and figures of speech are dis- 
cussed in the chapter on style. The author 
believes that most stylists of distinction 
write almost entirely by ear, but after 
arduous prentice work. He points out that 
Miss Cather might well shrink from the 
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task of describing the Grand Canyon, 
while the inexperienced, “with fists full of 
adjectives, swagger boldly to their desks.” 
Treading humbly, as befits almost any one, 
Mr. Marks talks of prose rhythm, quoting 
passages from diverse craftsmen. 

Matters of character and plot receive 
expert attention. “Fiction, unless it is 
openly concerned with fantasy, must al- 
ways be more credible than fact.” And 
there is the character who “runs away” in 
the course of a work, or the one that 
looms up and demands a position of more 
importance than in the original plan. 
These problems and many others are taken 
up in the clear and highly individual man- 
ner of the teacher-author. 


AUTHORS AND THE Book Trane. By Frank 
Swinnerton. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1932. 


“If you want to write a book, or pub- 
lish a book, or read a book, this is the book 
for you,” the London Daily Herald says 
of the veteran British novelist’s frank and 
by no means optimistic discussion of the 
book business. No writer, unless he has, 
like Mr. Swinnerton, served as publisher’s 
reader and reviewer, can read this book 
without acquiring useful information, if 
not a new professional perspective. 

Books are dealt with from all angles. 
The work and the rewards of writing, the 
publisher’s attitude toward his products, 
literary agents and their value, the size and 
price of books, book advertising, reviewers 
and their virtues and weaknesses, the read- 
ing public and what it wants—all these 
matters receive pithy attention. 

We are allowed to peer over the shoulder 
of a typical publisher’s reader as he wades 
through a stack of manuscripts, and are 
told of the various considerations which 
govern his decisions. 

As for advertising, it does not sell books, 
says Mr. Swinnerton, and expands his 
theme with penetrating effect. The book 
is packed with information, and is written 
in an easily informal manner. 


TheWity 





Emity Dickinson Face to Face. 
Martha Dickinson Bianchi. 


By 
Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 19382. 


Those who crave more light upon the 
personality of the Amherst recluse will 
welcome this new book of intimate reminis- 
cences by her niece and biographer, the 
one person still living who knew her. 

One hundred and fifty notes and letters 
not previously published are included, and 
countless incidents, trivial in themselves, 
bring a more detailed picture, if not a com- 
plete understanding of the poised, self- 
contained lady of The Mansion, who was 
content to spend a lifetime behind her 
hedge, denying the world for her flowers, 
her letters, her books, and her thoughts; 
firmly holding to an austere pattern of life 
and extending to the few who fitted its 
chaste New Englandness the gift of her 
fugitive, half-expressed charm. 

Little implication of resignation is con- 
veyed by the anecdotes. The impression 
is that of a strong will, a transcendental 
pattern, and contentment, The author 
once told “Aunt Emily” of the remark of 
a neighbor—that time must pass slowly to 
her, who never went anywhere. She replied 
with Browning’s line: 

“Time, why, Time was all I wanted!” 

“We never tried to pry into the secret of 
her life or its power over us,” writes Mrs. 
Bianchi. “Instinctively we wanted every- 
thing to be as she wanted it, her ‘polar 
privacy’ preserved.” “Lovely as she was to 
all of us, we stood in awe of an indefinable 
quality in her.” 

With exquisite care she made tiny cakes, 
in dishes dedicated to the task, that no one 
else might touch. Fragile, haunting verses 
accompanied them to friends, who must be 
content, if it so pleased her, to thank her 
by walking beneath her window. 

“There is no accounting for (her) 
countless contradictions and inconsis- 
tencies by the ‘rule of three,’” we read. 
“No one who knew her would attempt it.” 

Despite all efforts, Emily Dickinson still 
belongs, as she preferred it, to herself. 
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NEWS FROM THE 


All English writers who are not now in America 
are on the way, it seems. There is John Masefield, 
who first came to America as a young sailor with 
five dollars in his pocket, and worked in a bakery, 
a livery stable and a saloon, reading poetry in his 
spare time. He will arrive in much better style 
this month. He was twenty-one at the time of his 
first visit. Now he is fifty-seven. He will make a 
lecture tour, speaking and reading his poems. And 
while we are on the subject, he has built a little 
theatre at his place near Oxford, and his neighbors 
come and play parts. ... 


And there is Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, the English 
shudder-and-thrill lady; she has already arrived. 
Harold Nicolson and his wife, Virginia Sackville- 
West will reach New York on January 7. They 
will also lecture. Lion Feuchtwanger of Germany 
got ahead of the field, and has been collecting lec- 
ture shekels under the guidance of Pond... . 


And they say Bernard Shaw is coming. Now we 
begin to see the light. England is sending all her 
writers over to collect money to pay the war 
ae 


Speaking of war, the Bobbs-Merrill Company are 
bragging that their Richard Halliburton almost 
started one in Seattle. Some ladies of that city, 
observing school children reading his tome, The 
Glorious Adventure, glanced at it and decided that 
it was immoral. The papers carried front-page 
stories, and you had to be Halliburton or anti- 
Halliburton. Is the center of censorship shifting 
westward? ... 


Shadows on the Rock, by Willa Cather, is the 
first American book chosen for translation into 
French by the Prix Femina... . 


E. E. Cummings is busy writing a novel... . 


Mary Austin announces that she has just been 
appointed special deputy sheriff of Santa Fe 
County, New Mexico. She is considering the addi- 
tion of another volume to her autobiography, Earth 
Horizon, in which she will tell more about the no- 
table people she has known... . 


Lewis Browne, authority on all religions, is leav- 
ing with Mrs. Browne for a tour of the world. He 
has been asked to lecture at universities in China, 
Japan, and India... . 


We are dizzy. To begin with, the mystery story, 
The Corpse on the White House Lawn was written 
by a man who signed himself “Diplomat.” “Diplo- 
mat,” we learn, is Jay Franklin, who writes satirical 


pieces about politics. And Jay Franklin is John 
Carter, the economist, and he is John Franklin 
Carter, who used to work in the state depart- 
ment in Washington. And all four of them used 
to be a reporter on the New York Times. He 
was the newspaper man, one recalls, who tried un- 
successfully to smoke out Coolidge at the time of 
the “do not choose to run” episode. . . . 


This matter of identity will get us yet. The Book- frogs. . . . 


LITERARY FRONT 


man reports that a lot of people think that the 
masked author, Ellery Queen, is really S. S. Van 
Dine, detective story writer, who is really Willard 
Huntington Wright, art critic. His publishers, 
Stokes, say that he isn’t either of them, but is 
somebody else. .. . 


Julian Street is lying on the beach at Palos 
Verdes, California, and writing people that the 
Pacific Ocean looks like the Bay of Naples, only 
bigger. ... 


Richard Johns, editor of Pagany, reports that 
fire has destroyed a portion of his subscription list, 
and he wishes the subscribers would send him a 
card. (R. F. D. 1, Bethel, Conn.) 


Nora Archibald Smith dedicates her book for 
children, Bee of the Cactus Country, to six little 
Mexican girls who were her favorite pupils when 
she taught school in Magdalena, Texas. Owing to a 
shortage of textbooks, she was obliged to provide 
the material for lessons and translate it into 
Spanish. ... 


Burton Rascoe, not content with writing a his- 
tory of literature, has gone to work and made a 
list of the “100 best novelists,” with his favorite 
novel of each author. If we did not have our own 
private list, it would be a lesson in humility to 
consider how many of them we haven’t read. Some 
of the Americans are Sinclair Lewis (Babbitt), 
Theodore Dreiser (Sister Carrie), Ring Lardner 
(Gullible’s Travels), Ernest Hemingway (A Fare- 
well to Arms), William Faulkner (Soldier's Pay), 
Willa Cather (A Lost Lady), and James Branch 
Cabell (Jurgen). Three of his selections no one 
may dispute—with impunity: The Way of All 
Flesh, The Growth of the Scu, and Of Human 
Bondage. ... 


Just to get the matter straight, Alexandra C. 
Jenkins, the author, equals Alexandra Carlisle, the 
actress. As author, her latest book is “Pal: The 
Story of an Airedale.” As actress, she opened re- 
cently on Broadway in Edgar Wallace’s “Criminals 
at Large.” ... 


The diminutive and attractive Osa Johnson, who 
is frequently to be seen in her husband, Martin 
Johnson’s African films, has written a book, 
“Jungle Pets.” Soon after it was published, the 
Johnsons sailed for Africa to find bigger and 
better lions. ... 


Dr. Philip Gosse, author of the new History of 
Piracy, heard pirate stories as a small boy from 
the lips of the author of Treasure Island. That 
gave him a taste for adventure, and he chucked 
college and joined an expedition to the Andes, 
becoming the naturalist and taxidermist of the 
expedition. As a naturalist he traveled the world, 
picking up at the same time information about the 
bad, bold boys of the skull and crossbones. Now 
he has tamed down, has a water garden, collects 
H. F. M. 
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QUOTES FROM NEW BOOKS 


AmeRICAN LiTERATURE AND CutturE. By Grant 
C. Knight. New York: Ray Long and Richard R. 
Smith, 1932. 

“Books of poetry that we now see were of out- 
standing quality and that brought some major 
poets to the fore seemed to be concentrated in the 
years from 1912 to 1916. Among others were Robert 
Frost’s North of Boston (1914), Vachel Lindsay’s 
General William Booth Enters into Heaven, and 
other Poems (1913), and Carl Sandburg’s Chicago 
Poems (1916). Robert Frost was born in San 
Francisco in 1875, but his family had been for 
generations resident in New England. Taken back 
to the ancestral section at an early age, Frost’s 
heart and mind have been given wholly into the 
keeping of the country ‘north of Boston.” ... His 
best productions are found in the book already 
mentioned and in Mountain Interval (1916), New 
Hampshire (1923; a Pulitzer Prize-winner), and 
West-Running Brook (1928). In two American 
colleges (Amherst and the University of Michigan) 
Mr. Frost has held a unique kind of chair; that of 
professor-at-large to encourage creative writing.” 


Tue Jovrnat or Arnotp Bennett, 1911-1920. 
Second Volume. New York: The Viking Press, 
1932. 

“Thursday, December 30, 1915. I wrote 272,200 
words this year, not counting journals. I had the 
best book and serial year I have ever had (though 


I didn’t issue a single new novel), and by far the 
worst theatrical year since before The Honeymoon, 
I think.” 


My Frrenpiy Contemporaries. A Literary Log. 
By Hamlin Garland. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1932. 

“At night I attended a meeting of the Poetry 
Society, a motley collection of verse writers. All 
the poems read were short, some of them were real, 
but none were important. The fact is, we are all 
living on the surface of life, so dominated by the 
daily papers and the moving pictures that deep, 
quiet thinking is almost lost out of our world. 

“In the vote for the medal of the National In- 
stitute last year, no poet was considered worthy; 
and I see no commanding figures on the horizon 
today. We have many who write with precision 
and grace, but no one who can command larger 
forms. We are gaining in workmanship but not in 
power.” 


Buiessep Spinoza. A Biography of the Philoso- 
pher. By Lewis Browne. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1932. 

“He ground his lenses all day long, and when 
night came he returned to his writing. Spinoza 
was still at work on the Ethics, still hard at work 
on that majestic temple of reason which was to 
be his house of prayer for all mankind. Writing 
letters to people took up some of his leisure, and 
so did his quiet social life; but neither these dis- 
tractions nor any others were permitted to halt 
his labor on this book. At the time he came to 


Voorburg, he had as yet written only a portion of 
the first division of the work; but two years later 
he was already well along in what eventually be- 
came Part Four. Some seventy thousand words he 
had written by that time—which is testimony 
enough to the diligence with which he applied him- 
self. For those seventy thousand words had not 
come easily.” 


Macazine Pvusuisninc. By Lenox R. Lohr. 
Baltimore: The Williams and Wilkins Company, 
1982. 

“Many an office shelf and library table, piled 
high with unopened periodicals, offers eloquent 
testimony of the editor’s failure to solve his initial 
problem—how to get his magazine out of its wrap- 
per. Its successful solution depends on the crea- 
tion of a reader attitude of pleasurable anticipa- 
tion of the issue date; of a desire to thumb each 
page as soon as the periodical arrives, with a cer- 
tainty of reward for the effort. 

“Each issue must provide at least one item either 
so interesting or so vital to the reader that he can- 
not afford to miss it. The editor who succeeds in 
getting every subscriber to read one article in each 
issue need never fear for the success of his pub- 
lication.” 


Setecrep Essays, 1917-19382. By T. S. Eliot. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1932. 

“A critic must have a very highly developed 
sense of fact. This is by no means a trifling or 
frequent gift. And it is not one which easily wins 
popular commendations. The sense of fact is some- 
thing very slow to develop, and its complete de- 
velopment means perhaps the very pinnacle of 
civilization. ... 

“Comparison and analysis, I have said before, 
and Remy de Gourmont has said before me (a real 
master of fact—sometimes, I am afraid, when he 
moved outside of literature, a master illusionist of 
fact), are the chief tools of the critic. It is ob- 
vious indeed that they are tools, to be handled with 
care, and not employed in an inquiry into the num- 
ber of times giraffes are mentioned in the English 
novel. They are not used with conspicuous success 
by many contemporary writers. You must know 
what to compare and what to analyze.” 


Tue American Noresooxs. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Edited by Randall Stewart. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1932. 

“Hawthorne gave the following advice in a letter 
to Horatio Bridge concerning the notes which he 
was to take during a forthcoming voyage: “Think 
nothing too trifling to write down, so it be in the 
smallest degree characteristic. You will be sur- 
prised to find on reperusing your journal what an 
importance and graphic power these little particu- 
lars assume.’ These sentences give us Hawthorne’s 
theory of the method and purpose of keeping 4 
journal. His motive was professional: the journals 
were primarily a literary storehouse; they were to 
be reperused in the search for materials.” 
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